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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


HE King left Rome on Thursday on his way to 
Paris. His reception in Rome has not only been 
magnificent, but marked by a quite unusual cordiality, the 
different public bodies vying with one another in honorific 
addresses, and the Press dwelling on the services which 
England has constantly rendered to Italy, a country which 
was once, a8 they repeatedly remark, possessed of an Empire 
as wide as that of which Great Britain is now the head. The 
Avanti, the Socialist newspaper, is especially warm in its con- 
gratulations, and speaks of the cordial understanding between 
this country, France, and Italy as a guarantee for the security 
of the last-named State. The speeches reported are not of any 
special political interest, but in none of them is any artificiality 
to be detected, and it is pleasant to note our King’s reference 
to the liberal institutions and the love of liberty which are 
the common heritage of Italy and Britain. In Italy, no more 
than in Britain or America, is an officer allowed to cut down 
a civilian whom he imagines to have insulted his sacred cloth. 
Italy is in every way a fitting political associate for this 
country. The Italians are in no way annoyed by the visit 
paid to the Pope, which they think only a natural courtesy 
to be paid by a Sovereign who has so many millions of Roman 
Catholic subjects. 





The King paid his promised visit to the Pope at the 
Vatican on the afternoon of Wednesday. He was received, 
of course, with all possible ceremony, and is said to have 
expressed himself as greatly struck with the magnificence of 
the spectacle presented by the attendants and Guards of the 
“prisoner of the Vatican.” The interview lasted for twenty- 
five minutes, and the Pope showed himself, as his visitor 
departed, to have been highly gratified by his attention. The 
visit is, in fact, an acknowledgment that the occupant of the 


Papal Chair is still recognised as the equal of Sovereigns. A 


trace of the old bitter suspicion, as if Roman Catholicism 
could be caught like a disease, is still manifested in some 
ultra-Protestant quarters in this country; but it is not, we 
think, general, and is certainly most unreasonable, not to say 
discreditable. When Protestantism loses the spirit of tolera- 
tion it loses its chief glory, and its light becomes darkness. The 
Pope is a man of fine character who is venerated by some mil- 
lions of his Majesty's subjects, and in visiting him the King only 
performed a duty of courtesy the omission of which would 
have vexed some of the most loyal Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
French-Canadians within the British dominions. Courtesy 
does not cease to be a Christian virtue because its object is a great 
Christian ecclesiastic, and of more than courtesy there is not 
even a suspicion, The Guelphs of to-day are all Ghibellines, 
devotees of civil as against clerical authority. 





very strong”; and that France in the past thirty years had 
become very strong, as witness her alliances and sympathetic 
friendships, the presence of five foreign squadrons at Algiers, 
and the expected arrival of the American division at Mar- 
seilles. “France threatens no one, but she means to make 
her interests prevail and to safeguard her honour in all parts 
of the globe.” There is nothing to object to in that declara- 
tion, but Sovereigns and Presidents are beginning to boast 
about the peace a little too freely. Cabmen are peaceful folk, 
but when the street is narrow and the cabs many, collisions 
are apt to occur, and then—then cabmen cease to be peaceful. 


Friday’s news as to the situation in the Balkans is most 
serious. On Wednesday night the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
and the Bank of Mytilene, in Salonica, were blown up with 
dynamite, and an attempt was also made to blow up a train 
near the town. According to a Reuter telegram from Con- 
stantinople the outrage on the Bank was committed by a 
party of Bulgarians. One part of them attacked the sentries 
and the other threw bombs into the building and set it on 
fire. At the same time “ Komitadjis (members of the Mace. 
donian Committee) drove through the principal streets in 
three carriages, throwing bombs into the cafés, the Turkish 
Post Office, and the Salonica-Constantinople railway station.” 
The latest telegrams declare, however, that order has been 
restored, and that two thousand troops have arrived from 
Smyrna. In addition to these outrages the insurrectionary 
movement is proceeding in the inland districts of Macedonia, 
and the insurgents are growing bolder and more active. 
Many of the “incidents” are in reality small battles, and in 
one case a Bulgarian band of over a hundred men is said to 
have been annihilated. It is, no doubt, still possible that’ the 
Sultan’s usual luck may prevail, and that things will again 
quiet down, but all the signs are in the other direction. 


During the past week the air has been full of rumours as 
to Russian action in Manchuria, it being alleged that the 
Russians were pressing the Chinese to agree to terms which 
would have turned Manchuria into a Russian province, from 
which all foreign trade would be excluded. This alleged 
action led to very severe comment in the American Press, 
and it was also stated that the State Department at Washing- 
ton had made a formal protest. What is the exact truth 
about these alleged conditions it is difficult to say, but in 
the welter of assertion and contradiction we cannot do better 
than quote the actual words of Lord Lansdowne’s answer to 
a question as to the newspaper reports addressed to him 
by Lord Spencer on Thursday evening. Communications 
between the Russian and British Governments were still 
| passing, said Lord Lansdowne, “but in the meanwhile we 
have received from sources the authority of which we can- 
not question information to the effect that the Russian 
Government have laid information that they have no know- 
ledge of the reported Convention, and that they disclaimed 
all intention of seeking exclusive privileges in Manchuria or 
of departing from the assurances given with regard to the 
province.” 








If Lord Lansdowne has not been misinformed, which, con- 
sidering the wording of his answer, does not seem likely, a 
very considerable “mist of error” must have settled over 
Pekin. The next few days will, we suppose, show what has 
really happened; but meantime, and whatever diplomatic 

| assurances the Russians may give, we shall, if we are wise, 
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accept none of them that promise evacuation. Manchuria 
has become as much a part of the Russian Empire as Egypt 
is a part of the British, or Tunis a part of the French, and 
retrocession to China must not be regarded as within the pounds 
of practical politics. But though Manchuria will not be 
evacuated, the Powers can and, we hold, ought to insist that it 
shall not beclosed tointernational trade. The pressure, however, 
necessary to keep the door open should be exerted by the Powers 
jointly. They will no doubt be most willing that we should 
undertake the work alone. If we are wise we shall not agree 
to thus pulling the chestnuts out of the fire, but shall insist 
that the disagreeable part of the work shall be shared by 
those who will also share the benefit. 


The effort to “Russify” Finland still continues. The 
Governor-General, General Bobrikoff, has been entrusted 
with absolute powers, and is using them to banish all 
persons accused or suspected of influencing the people to 
resist. Sixty have already been deported, of whom four are 
reckoned among the leading citizens. This punishment, 
which is considered mild by the Russian authorities, in- 
volves to many of those banished immediate and total 
ruin, as their professional positions are lost, and they 
can get nothing to do in Sweden. The orders have 
created great irritation, and the banished men were 
followed to the steamer by strong demonstrations of 
popular sympathy; but the Finlanders and their friends in 
Sweden and Denmark are, of course, powerless to resist their 
execution. It is said that recruiting will become more diffi- 
cult ; but that is improbable, as the first object of the whole 
outburst of tyranny is to subject Finland to as severe a con- 
scription as the rest of the Empire. It seems to onlookers 
almost madness to alienate whole populations in this way ; but 
the Russian statesmen obviously believe that a steam-roller 
makes a smooth path, and so far their history has justified 
their opinion. The result will be in the end that every popular 
emotion will run like wildfire over Russia, though at present the 
spread of opinion is arrested by the nearly universal ignorance. 
It was by such a system of rolling everything flat that the 
ancien régime prepared France for the Revolution. 


The unauthorised convents in France are pushing their 
resistance to the new Law of Associations very far. The 
Carthusians, for example, on Wednesday barricaded the 
monastery against the agents of the law, and compelled the 
Government to employ soldiers, who broke the doors and 
arrested the monks praying in their chapel. The Capuchin 
friars have also barricaded themselves, and have, moreover, 
stirred up the peasantry to resist the police, causing in one or two 
cases serious riots. The idea seems to be that such scenes will 
irritate Roman Catholic feeling; but quiet submission would 
probably have produced a deeper moraleffect. Frenchmen are 
very apt to yield when they see that a law will be carried out if 
necessary by military force. We shall see how the elections 
are affected, but we always distrust statements about the attach- 
ment of Frenchmen to the Roman Church. If they are so 
attached, why do their representatives always approve anti- 
clerical laws, even when opposed to the first principles of 
liberty? It isa minority which makes mobs, and even of that 
minority how many will vote against M. Combes when 
sheltered by the secrecy of the ballot ? 


The Times of Tuesday gives a résumé of the report made by 
General Miles on the subject of the misconduct of officers and 
soldiers in the Philippines. The report, says the Times, is a 
long one, but it gives the following example :—“ When General 
Miles was going from Calamba to Batangas he says he noticed 
that the country appeared devastated and the people were 
very much depressed. As he was stopping at Lipa a party of 
citizens, headed by the presidente, met him and complained of 
harsh treatment. Fifteen of their people had been tortured 
by the ‘water cure, and one old man, a highly respected 
citizen, while unconscious from the effects of the torture, was 
dragged into his house, which had been set on fire, and burned 
to death. The people had been crowded into the towns, six 
hundred being confined in one building. A physician said he 
was ready to testify that some of the six hundred died from 
suffocation.” Many other atrocities are alleged to have been 
committed by direction of American officers, including the 
whipping of natives to death, the shooting of prisoners, and 
the torturing and robbing of priests, 





We do not, of course, know whether General Miles ; 
person whose judgment is to be completely trusteq in 
matter of accepting and rejecting evidence, though of his bong 
fides there can be no question. Thata good deal of Misconduet 
of a kind which deserves the severest punishment did take 
place, however, we cannot doubt. At the same 
we must not forget that the American troops suffered 
very great provocation, and that stragglers were repeated] 
enticed into the villages and literally cut to Pieces ~ 
tortured to death in indescribable ways. Barbarism in white 
men is not, of course, to be excused by barbarism in yellow 
but as we know from what happened in Jamaica under 
Governor Eyre, the reprisals of white men are often very cng), 
Nothing, however, is more true than that the Americans wij] 
never succeed in the Philippines unless they banish cruelty, ang 
make clemency, and not reprisals, the distinguishing mark of 
the ruling race. The only sound foundation for Empire is 
justice, and mercy is a part of justice. The Americans arg 
not by nature cruel any more than the race from whom 
they spring, but “the brightness of Columbian air” has given 
them, besides alertness of body and mind, a certain fiercenogg 
which makes them liable to act in hot blood, and in hot blood 
there is little equity. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of My, 
Hanbury, the Minister for Agriculture, which took place on 
Tuesday morning after a very short illness, the cause of 
death being pneumonia. Mr. Hanbury was only a week 
before his death in his place on the Treasury Bench dealing 
with the business of his Department. ‘As a Minister of Agri. 
culture he achieved a distinct success, and the farmers found 
in him a man who really understood their needs. Mr. Hanbury 
was a man of large private fortune and the owner of a consider. 
able estate. The task of finding his successor will not be ay 
easy one. 


The House of Commons during the past week has been 
occupied chiefly with the London Education Bill. On Monday, 
however, Mr. Asquith moved a vote of censure on the Govern 
ment because the President of the Board of Trade had not 
intervened as a conciliator in the dispute between Lord 
Penrhyn and the Bethesda quarrymen. We have dealt with 
the matter elsewhere, but may note here that the Opposition 
made out a very poor case against the Government, and that 
ultimately Mr. Asquith’s Motion was negatived by 134 votes 
(316 to 182). On Tuesday and Wednesday the London 
Education Bill was discussed on the second reading. Mr, 
Balfour on Tuesday and Mr. Long on Wednesday asserted in 
the strongest way the willingness of the Government to 
modify the Bill, provided that its essential principles remained 
intact, one of those principles being that the Borough Councils 
should have a share in the work of educating London as well 
as the County Council. We have suggested elsewhere one 
way of preserving the Government’s principle while meeting 
the objections against divided authority which apply to the 
Bill as it stands, and trust that the Government may be able 
to adopt amendments drawn on some such lines. On Wednes- 
day the Government carried the second reading by a majority 
of 137 (300 to 163). That is satisfactory, and for ourselves 
we do not doubt that if the Government are judicious in their 
handling of the Bill in Committee, a reasonable and workable 
measure will emerge from the ordeal. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a debate on the 
situation in Somaliland was raised by Mr. Charles Hobhouse, 
in which the Opposition attacked the Government for their 
mismanagement, not only military, but political. Why had 
they pushed so far into the interior, and why had they mis- 
judged the strength of the enemy? Mr. Brodrick in reply, 
while defending all that had been done, both by the Foreign 
Cffice and the War Office, as necessary and_ inevitable, 
in effect announced the close of the operations. They had 
accomplished their chief object in turning the Mullah out 
of the oasis of Mudug, which was his former base, and the 
Government had no intention of holding the territory which 
our troops had reached. Their policy was to keep the coast- 
line, to protect the tribes which we had undertaken to defend, 
to prevent the traffic in arms, and to break the power of the 
Mullah. The Government, however, were not going to send 
out another large expedition. In other words, we shall now 
try to withdraw from the interior. But this is easier to say 
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and as we point out elsewhere, it would be dan- 

us in a high degree to abandon the struggle because of a 
eo ¢. We ought to have been far more circumspect in our 
pare of the operations, but rashness in the past cannot 
ont rtunately be corrected by pusillanimity in the present or 
fins Reviewing the incident as a whole, we can only say, 
ak the Opposition have somewhat exaggerated the situa- 
tion, that it will prove difficult to persuade the British people 
that the problem in Somaliland has been as skilfully handled 
as it might have been. No doubt the Mullah deserves punish- 
ment, but it is not always wise policy to punish those who 
deserve it, and though we were bound to protect the tribes, 
such protection could surely have Le2n accomplished without 
operations on the scale of the present expedition. 


than to do, 


The further details of the attack on Colonel Plunkett’s 
detachment at Gumburru show that he and his two hundred 
men fought with determined courage against two thousand 
mounted men and ten thousand spearmen, and killed nearly two 
thousand of the enemy, the two Maxims, it may be presumed, 
mowing them down as usual in swathes. The Mullah’s force, 
nevertheless, charged again and again, and finally broke the 
square, killing all who remained alive, except about forty who 
succeeded in breaking through and rejoining the flying column 
under Colonel Cobbe. The enemy, dispirited by their losses, 
didnot pursue, and General Manning finally extricated Colonel 
Cobbe and his force, the point of retreat being Galadi. It 
appears that Major Gough with another detachment also 
received a severe check on April 23rd near Danop, losing 
three officers and thirteen men, besides others wounded. 


Mr. BE. B. Sargant, Director of Education in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies, lately contributed a remarkable 
letter to the Times under the heading of “ Public School and 
College Extension throughout the Empire.” In view of the 
pressing need for the rapid development of higher education 
in the two new Colonies, Mr. Sargant propounds a scheme for 
the establishment of “ geruinely English public schools and 
Colleges” by a system of Colonial settlements from the home 
centres. The idea, Mr. Sargant frankly admits, is borrowed 
from the Roman Church, which has, “ by means of colonising 
settlements of men and women belonging to one or other of 
the religious Orders, provided throughout our Colonies and for 
all classes of the population educational facilities of every 
description.” But their schools and Colleges, admirable in 
many ways, “do not supply for our Colonial youth the type 
of education characteristic of English public schools and 
Colleges.” The settlements conceived by Mr. Sargant must 
be founded in the interests of the whole Empire. We have 
not space to go into the details of Mr. Sargant’s scheme, 
which advocates, within certain limits, the migration of boys 
from the home to the Colonial schools, and thus forms a sort 
of corollary to Mr. Rhodes’s bequest; but we can say at once 
that it demands sympathetic attention as a bold and compre- 
hensive plan of meeting an Imperial need. 


Captain J. K. Cochrane, who has been exploring with forty 
followers towards Lake Chad, has related some of his dis- 
coveries to an agent of Reuter. He found a river which runs 
from the lake to Kano, and which is 900 ft. broad in winter, 
but in the hot weather dries up entirely, so that the people 
on its banks have to dig in the sand for their water. He found 
also on one bank two large and densely populated towns, 
whose inhabitants are “ most anxious for British rule,” as they 
are raided by the Tubus from the Sahara, who are enemies of 
the British. Captain Cochrane came across some of the far- 
famed Tuaregs, the Gauchos of the Sahara, who are dreaded 
by all the tribes, and found them well armed and rich in 
camels. “Expansion” in Nigeria will evidently bring us in 
contact with some formidable clans, but fortunately their 
raids greatly annoy the Arab traders. Some day, when “ex- 
pansion” has abated a little, we shall find in Arabia our best 
soldiers for the necessary garrisons, and our best agents in 
pacifying and governing the huge regions now passing, almost 
against our will, under King Edward’s sceptre. 


Last Saturday afternoon the Prince of Wales unveiled a 
memorial to the officers and men of the Royal Marines who 
lost their lives in the South African and Chinese Campaigns. 
The monument, which stands opposite the new Admiralty 
buildings in St. James’s Park, and is twenty-one feet high, 








has bronze figures of two Marines in fighting kit on the 
pedestal, bas-reliefs depicting scenes in South Africa and 
China, and a list of the names of the fallen,—seventy in 
all. The Prince of Wales in an excellent short speech 
commented on the appropriateness of the site, hard by 
the Admiralty and the Horse Guards, for a memorial to a 
corps whose motto implied that they served on both elements ; 
and Lieutenant-General Arthur French, in recounting the 
achievements of the Marines in the two campaigns, recalled 
a very interesting fact in connection with one of the scenes 
depicted on the monument. This represents the repulse of 
one of the attacks on the Legations at Pekin. Of the three 
officers of the Royal Marines in the Legation at the beginning 
of the siege, one was killed and two were wounded. Hence it 
came about that on the occasion in question the men were 
under the command of Captain Myers, of the United States 
Marine Corps, and “ were led to victory by one of our cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic.” It was in Chinese waters 
also, as our readers will remember, that Commodore Tattnall 
used and acted on the phrase, “Blood is thicker than water.” 


Mr. Balfour made a pleasant speech on Saturday last at the 
Sundridge Golf Club. After humorously commenting on the 
disastrous effects of a divided allegiance to golf and politics, 
Mr. Balfour said he was sure that the growth of these golf 
courses in the neighbourhood of London had done more than 
anything else in the last ten or fifteen years to make life 
pleasant and healthy to the busy workers of the Metropolis, 
“ Golf courses constituted a source of healthy recreation to 
which there was no dark side, and which could do nothing but 
good.” Without going the entire length of Mr. Balfour's 
unstinted eulogy, it may be readily admitted that golf has 
done a great deal to promote that “apotheosis of middle age” 
lately discussed in our columns. But when Mr. Balfour 
talks of busy workers he omits to mention that although the 
excellent institution of artisans’ golf clubs is common in 
the provinces, it is practically unknown in the neighbourhood 
of London. 


The Times on April 23rd contained a letter from General 
Wilkinson in which he pleaded with great eloquence against 
the abolition of the lance. No doubt the lance under certain 
conditions is a most formidable weapon, and cavalry armed 
with it, granted that they could come to close quarters either 
with infantry or cavalry armed only with the sword, would be 
at a great advantage. But General Wilkinson, if he will 
pardon us for saying so, really misses the point. The Come 
mander-in-Chief when he abolished the lance did not do so 
because he believed the lance to be per se a bad or useless 
weapon, but because the cavalryman could not carry a com- 
plete armoury with him into the field,—rifle, sword, and lance. 
Something had to be abandoned, and it was decided, in view of 
recent experiences, that the rifle was as absolutely necessary a 
weapon for the horse soldier as for the foot soldier. That 
being so, the lance must yield to the rifle plus some form of 
sword-bayonet. To prove the lance a splendid weapon is not 
to prove that the cavalry can afford to carry it. Hand grenades 
in certain circumstances would be invaluable, but we can- 
not for that reason make every infantryman carry half-a- 
dozen. Whether it might not still be wise to allow a certain 
number of men to be trained to use the lance is another 
matter. In the abstract, the more accomplished the cavalry- 
man is in various forms of fighting the better. For example, 
if our troopers could all fire from the saddle while at the 
gallop they would possess an accomplishment which once in 
a hundred times might be very effective. 


In the Commons on Thursday Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
made some interesting announcements in regard to his Depart- 
ment,—the Post Office. In future there will be a complete 
new set of postal orders, forty in number, ranging from six- 
pence by sixpenny increments to twenty shillings. Further- 
more, to prevent petty pilfering, it will be impossible to change 
stamps into money at a post office on less sums than a pound, 
and even then the money will not be paid over the counter, 
but remitted to an address given. The small postal orders 
will be a convenience if, as we presume, they are sold for their 
face value, and no fee is charged on them. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Thursday 92, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KING EDWARD IN FRANCE. 


+ io visit of King Edward to Paris, which is considered 
on the Continent a most important event, and which, 
history being considered, is certainly a picturesque one, 
can, we think, be productive only of good. It will, to begin 
with, help greatly to soothe away a notion which statesmen 
in both countries have found occasionally very inconvenient. 
An idea is prevalent in France—sedulously encouraged by 
the Nationalists, whose motto is that of our own old 
Jacobites, “Box it about—it will come to my father,” or, 
in other words, that any disturbance benefits the cause of 
Monarchy—that the British Government and the British 
people are specially inimical to France. For that idea 
there is absolutely no foundation. The British Govern- 
ment have, it is true, a wide Empire to protect, and are 
compelled, therefore, every now and then to resist some 
French project of ambition which threatens, or seems 
to threaten, vital British interests. We should not 
have conquered Upper Burmah if the owners of 
Indo-China had not begun to cast such longing eyes 
upon that kingdom, and therefore to threaten India 
upon her weakest frontier; and we should not have 
risked war for Fashoda if we had not suspected a design 
to make our tenure of Egypt expensive or impossible. We 
have, however, but few points of contact with France; 
upon those few the mind of the Government is made up, 
and therefore tranquil, and whenever those points are not 
threatened the official feeling towards France is one of 
entire friendliness and sympathy. There is no jealousy of 
her revived strength, no secret dislike for her expansion. 
If she acquires Madagascar, well, a French Madagascar 
will not threaten South Africa as a German one would; 
if she wants to expand westward in North Africa, even to 
the Atlantic, there is no objection felt here provided 
Tangier remains neutral or in weak hands. As for the 
British people, they are even more friendly than the 
Government. The feeling that France is our “natural 
enemy,” which for nearly five hundred years domi- 
nated our policy, has utterly died away. Not only 
do Englishmen not think it a duty to hate French- 
men, as, for example, Nelson did, but they have 
ceased to ridicule them. The old nicknames have gone 
out of use, are, indeed, no longer intelligible, and the 
man who spoke of Frenchmen as a nation of cooks and 
dancing-masters would be considered even in a taproom an 
abusive ignoramus. The people recognise the business 
capacity of their neighbours without, therefore, suspecting 
them of an intention to steal away British trade. So little 
suspicious are they that even the alliance of France with 
Russia has failed to reawaken the old hostility, and the 
visit of the King to Paris has not aroused a single word of 
hostile criticism. There is no wish for an alliance with 
France, or, indeed, with any Power, the people, like the 
diplomatists, greatly preferring an entente cordiale to any 
written agreement; but if such an alliance were proposed 
they would judge it on its merits as a business transaction, 
and would not expect if it were concluded to be cheated of 
any promised advantages. Britain, in fact, is friendly to 
France as her nearest neighbour. She would fight her 
hard if a lawsuit were to arise about boundaries ; but she 
would fight in defence of her property, and not out of any 
malignity or wish to inflict an injury upon a permanent 
rival. 

The visit, again, will tend to remove a source of offence 
which often escapes attention. All Frenchmen have been 
taught for generations to believe that Englishmen are at 
heart monarchical, aristocratic, and contemptuous of all 
institutions but their own. Even statesmen are influenced 
by this preconception, and are difficult to convince 
that Englishmen, and especially the ruling class, do 
not regard Republicans as inferior beings because of 
their Republicanism. They consequently expect slights, 
and see them where none are intended. French- 
men are all sensitive; this expectation of slight is the 
social foible of “plain men,” and the Republic is governed 
for the most part by “plain men” who have risen. But 
in reality there is no feeling of this kind here, the 
idea of the British Sovereign and Court being that any 
method of government is good provided it obeys certain 
conditions, while that of the people is that Constitutional 








Monarchy is best, but as none but the English can 

that extraordinary compromise, Republicanism js the n 
best, and, moreover, for free men the only practical alte * 
tive. Many Englishmen distrust the future of the Freon 
Republic as unsuited to the genius of a Southern peo . 
but the majority wish it to succeed, and would regard ant 
slight passed upon it as a foolish display of an exting 
prejudice. No Monarch in Europe will have a bette 
reception than M. Loubet will receive if he comes to 
us in the autumn, as we most strongly hope he hs 
and no reeeption will be more marked by the hearl 
cordiality of the masses of the people, who, we may add, 
have always distrusted the Bourbons, and who thoucht 
Napoleon III. a friend to be trusted only when it Was 
his unmistakable interest to be trustworthy. Kj 
Edward’s visit and its cordial approval by the country 
taken together, will, we believe, dissipate a delusion which 
no Frenchman would acknowledge in words, but which 
has serious influence on his opinions, and therefore on hig 
judgment of his ruler’s acts. Let no man say that this is 
a trifle. Half France thought Napoleon recrowned when 
Queen Victoria kissed him, and the main source of the 
American dislike of Britain, now at last disap ring 
was the belief that all Englishmen still looked down on 
them as “only Colonials.” English pride is not sensitive— 
it is too deep-seated for that—but the pride of Frenchmen 
is. King Edward is precisely the man to understand it 
and to respect it, and this not from policy, which would 
be at once seen through, but from instinctive courtesy and 
kindliness of heart. 


The last, perhaps the best, effect of the King’s visit will 
be a political one. It will weaken, if not remove, an im. 
ression universal on the Continent, and influential even 
ere, that the British Government, and especially the 
King, are in some way committed to an “ understanding” 
with the German Emperor. That impression, however, 
cannot remain so strong when it is seen that King Edward, 
after calling upon a member of the Triple Alliance, calls 
also with the same honorific intent upon a leading member 
of the other group. His Majesty must at least be free 
from any obligation to either side, or he would have avoided 
such an exhibition of friendly regard for either. It cannot, 
the world will say, all be courtesy, for though courtesy 
binds a Monarch to see the Sovereign upon whose 
dominions he enters, nothing bound the King to enter 
either Italy or France. He can have visited either only as 
a friend to both, unconcerned, for the time at any rate, with 
their relations to each other. That freedom from entangle. 
ments is precisely what our people desire to see in their 
Sovereign, and the proof of it afforded by this visit will be 
cordially welcomed by all classes, and not least by those 
who, in the teeth of much evidence, persistently denied 
that such entanglements could exist. It will be welcomed 
equally on the Continent, for there is nothing which per- 
plexes and irritates Foreign Offices so much as an impres- 
sion that they are dealing with a Power much of whose 
force is hidden from their ken, with a syndicate, in fact, 
instead of an individual. William II. is in the eyes of 
every Continental State a very great person, but William II. 
if possessed of the power of calling up Great Britain at 
will would be almost too great for human endurance. It 
is far better that Great Britain should remain friendly to 
all while standing aloof from all, and the friendliness and 
the aloofness have both been clearly manifested in the 
incidents of the King’s tour. Rome and Paris alike feel 
that they may welcome him as one uncommitted to their 
possible foes. 





THE ABDICATION OF THE OPPOSITION. 


oe strangest feature of the very strange political 

situation which exists at the present moment is the 
abdication of its true functions by the Opposition. At 
time when the country is finely touched and to fine issues, 
and on them opposed to the policy pursued by the 
Government, one would expect to see the leaders of 
the Opposition ready and anxious to lead public opinion, 
to show the way, and to give adequate and clear voice 
to the wishes of the nation. If the business of an 
Opposition is to oppose, it is certainly the business of 
its leaders to criticise the Government when the nation 
is stirred. During the past six months, however, we have 
twice seen the country moved on matters of public policy, 
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i casion has the Opposition made any real 
bet aol the country or Py advantage of the 
attemp of the Ministry to understand the will of the 
— When the nation showed so plainly its disgust 
~~ "Alliance with Germany over Venezuela, and ex- 
et its determination not to take part in any action 
which might challenge, or even appear to challenge, the 
Monroe doctrine, and so seem un riendly to America, the 
Opposition leaders practically disappeared. If they were 
coed at all, it was only in the shape of feeble bleatings 
as to the wickedness of the Press in stirring up enmity 
between two great nations. It is true that when the 
business was over Lord Rosebery in the Lords and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Commons made a few 
captious and perfunctory strictures on the course of action 
followed by the Cabinet; butin these post factocensures there 
was little light and no leading. Save fora few cant phrases 
and gibes at the Government of a personal character, the 
nation was left without any true help or direction from the 
official Opposition. It was the same in the matter of the 
Baghdad Railway. It was the Press, and not his Majesty’s 
Opposition, which led the nation in its protest against the 
new entanglement. One would have expected to find 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, or Mr. Asquith coming forward to give 
yoice to the nation’s demand that the Government should 
refuse the anonymous proposals; but not a word escaped 
them. Their lips seemed locked as by a spell at the 
moment when it was most natural and most expedient 
that they should speak out. In marked contrast was the 
strong, yet moderate and statesmanlike, line taken by 
the Liberal newspapers,—and first among them the West- 
minster Gazette. 

It was not by an abdication of this kind that leaders 
of Opposition in the past made themselves and their 
party a power in the land. Imagine Sir Robert Peel 
or Mr. Disraeli, Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone, when 
in opposition allowing such an opportunity for asserting 
themselves and their party to pass without being taken 
advantage of. Let it not be thought that we consider 
that whether they agreed or not with the Government the 
leaders of the Opposition should have made a party 
matter out of the Venezuelan imbroglio and the Baghdad 
danger. If the leaders of the Opposition really thought 
that in those matters the Government were acting with 
discretion and ability, and were serving the best interests 
of the nation, they could not, of course, have come 
forward to give voice to the national feeling. But 
if that was the case, and if in the two instances 
named the Liberalleaders:had confidence in the action of 
the Government, they should have said so. They might 
easily have spoken out had they felt bound in conscience 
so to do, and have warmly supported the Government. 
They would not then have incurred the blame of having 
abdicated their true functions. Silence when the nation is 
stirred is the capital offence for an Opposition. Their 
business is to express their views on the events that are 
moving the nation, either for or against. They cannot 
afford to keep silence or to abandon their prerogative 
of criticism. Yet, as we have said, the only criticism 
given by the Opposition in the case of Venezuela 
was criticism that had no leading in it and shrank from 
facing the real point at issue,—t.e., whether a German 
alliance was really serviceable to this country, or whether 
it was not likely to bring with it dangers and difficulties 
that far outweighed the advantages. 

The habitual attitude of an Opposition should, in truth, be 
one of boldness and alertness. Its leaders should always be 
on the watch, ready to strike whenever theGovernment give 
them an opening. They should keep in front of, and not 
lag behind, public opinion; and whenever public opinion 
is moved, they should, if they honestly can, be ready to 
give it, first effective expression, and then the direction 
which will make it operative. To say this is not to 
suggest, as people sometimes imagine, that one half of 
our public men should strive to hinder the other half in 
their work. Those who argue thus have not grasped the 
raison d’étre of the party system, or understood that though 
the decision can ae be given in favour of one side in a 


lawsuit, it is necessary that both sides should be put as 
ably and fully as possible in open Court before the jury 
makes up its mind. The party system is, on the whole, 
the best antiseptic and corrective of Parliamentary and 





representative government; but the party system can 
only work well when the Opposition are as keen and 
alert in their work as the Government. When the Oppo- 
sition abdicate, Parliamentary government cannot work 
properly. The Government are deprived of their chief 
stimulant to good work when they do not feel that all their 
acts will be closely scrutinised by keen brains on the other 
side, and that every step and every miscalculation will be 
used against them to the utmost. The game, that is, always 
languishes when one of the players feels that his opponent 
is lazy or indifferent or preoccupied, and will not take full 
advantage of the openings which maybe given him. Socrates 
took credit to himself for being the gadfly of the State. 
The Opposition shosld be a swarm of gadflies always 
stinging the Government into activity. Instead, the 
present Opposition seem more like a sleepy old dog which 
lies all day blinking and growling in its dreams, but never 
springs to its feet and shows fight. 


What is the cause of the abdication of the Opposition ? 
It certainly is not want of ability among the Liberal 
leaders. They have all the gifts that go to make up a 
good ee though they never make their opposi- 
tion really effective. Even in the case of the Army 
scheme they proved weak and irresolute, and all the 
chief work of criticism was done by the Unionist 
malcontents. Again, when they took up the case of 
Lord Penrhyn their ground was so badly chosen that 
they were certain of defeat. In a word, even when the 
Opposition do oppose the heart seems out of their efforts. 
The reason for their lethargy is no doubt to be found in 
the divisions in the Liberal party. No Liberal leader ever 
fights without a look cast over his shoulder to watch what his 
rivals are doing. Lord Rosebery and his friends would far 
rather the Government should win than see them defeated 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his supporters. The 
Little Englanders, again, are by no means anxious to see 
the Liberal Leaguers prosper in the work they undertake. 
The rank-and-file of the party meantime are distracted and 
paralysed by the claims of the rivals. In truth, looking at 
the leaders of the Opposition, a Liberal might say with 
the poet :— 

“ Achilles ponders in his tent, 
The Kings of modern thought are dumb, 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come; 


They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more.” 


And might he not also with the poet contrast with such an 
attitude that of the leaders of Opposition in the past ?— 
“Their voices were in all men’s ears 
Who passed within their puissant hail. 
Still the same ocean round us raves, 
But these stand mute and watch the waves.” 


But watching the waves is not the way to give voice to public 
opinion and to lead the nation. Meantime, though re- 
gretting that the stimulant of opposition is not bestowed 
on the Government, the present writer cannot, as a good 
party man and loyal Unionist, help feeling a certain com- 
placency in the thought that, however much we may regret 
many of the actions of the present Government, it cannot 
at the moment be our duty to help to turn them out and to 
put in the Opposition. The Government, indeed, are in a 
position to say what Charles IT. said to James II. when the 
younger brother warned the elder of the dangers of 
assassination :—“ Nobody is going to kill me to make you 
King!” 





THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 


A CHANCERY Judge of a past generation once de- 

clared that too much attention must not be paid 
to “the babble of the auction-room.” The principle is 
certainly a sound one in politics. The first thing to 
remember in Parliamentary controversy is that too much 
attention must not be paid to the babble of the political 
auction-room. A better example of the need of remember- 
ing this could not be found than that afforded by the talk 
in Parliament and the Press in regard to the London Educa- 
tion Bill. One might imagine from some of the things said 
about it that the Bill was designed to take away popular 
control over elementary education, and to place it in the 
hands of persons who had never experienced the consecra- 
tion of the ballot-box. To those who adopt this view every 
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London County Councillor appears as a being apparelled 
in the celestial light of democracy, a pure-souled delegate 
of the people,—the very quintessence of Hampden, Selden, 
and Locke, Weareasked, on the other hand, to regard the 
Borough Councillor as a man composed of all the ignobler 
elements in political life,—a sinister being compounded in 
equal parts of Strafford, James II., and Lord Eldon, or 
whatever is reactionary, prejudiced, and obscurantist. One 
is a child of the people, the other the offspring of privilege 
andoligarchy. No stranger who readsof plots against London 
and of attacks on popular government would imagine for a 
moment that the members of the London County Council 
and of the Borough Councils are elected by exactly the 
same persons, and that one has just as much or as little 
democratic consecration as the other. Yet such is of 
course the case. Unless the elector suffers some extra- 
ordinary change when he votes at a Borough election, the 
Borough Councillor has just as much right to consider 
himself the representative of the people as has any mem- 
ber of the County Council. All the attacks on the Bill 
as undemocratic and as an infringement of liberty and 
popular government are, in fact, pure claptrap,—the babble 
of the political auction-room, and nothing more. 


We are bound, then, to protest against the absurdity of 
treating the London Education Bill as if it struck at the 
principles of popular government. Nothing of that kind 
is involved in the Bill. It is, instead, solely matters of ad- 
ministrative convenience and efficiency that are involved. 
What has to be considered is not the rights of the people, 
‘but whether the Government are proposing to establish 
the best machinery for controlling and managing ele- 
mentary and secondary education in London. The Govern- 
ment before they obtained the second reading of their Bill 
assured the House of Commons that as long as the main 
principles on which the measure is based were preserved 
they were quite willing to modify it largely in detail. 
It is, therefore, now the business of those who care for 
the real interests of London education rather than for 
a party or sectional triumph to do all they can to 
improve the Bill within the wide limits laid down by the 
Government. That is, though they must not ask the 
Government to destroy the framework of the Bill, they 
can and should be asked to accept amendments which 
will improve the measure and make it better fitted to do 
the work it sets out to do. That the Bill needs large 
amendment we fully admit; but such amendment can, we 
hold, be carried out without destroying its main principles. 
The first essential condition of the Bill is the substitution 
of municipal control for the control of an ad hoc body, and 
on this there can, of course, be no compromise, for that is the 
principle applied to elementary education in the rest of Eng- 
land. But the municipalisation of London education is no 
easy matter, for in London there are two municipal authori- 
ties—the County Council and the Borough Councils—and 
each of these can make outa good case for undertaking the 
duty which the County Councilorthe Borough Council under- 
takes in the rest of England. The Government, unwilling 
to choose between the two London municipal authorities, 
or rather to choose only one as the proper body, have 
decided to give them bothashare. The central controlling 
body as proposed in the Bill is to be a Committee of the 
County Council, but on it are to sit representatives of the 
Borough Councils. At the same time, the management of 
the schools within each borough is to be in the hands of 
the Borough Councils acting through a Committee. Now, 
as we understand the statements of the Government, they 
do not consider themselves wedded to the details of this 
plan, and will accept modifications of it so long as the 
principle is maintained that the Boroughs as well as the 
County Council get a share in the work of administering 
the Act. The Government, said Mr. Long, had ad- 
mitted from the beginning, and had intended, that 
the supreme power should be in the hands of the 
central authority, which was the County Council. “They 
had been blamed for associating the representatives 
of the Borough Councils with those of the County 
Council; but it was not only unjust, but in the highest 
sense unwise, to lay down in that House, when they were 
dealing with municipal development, that these Borough 
Councils in London were not fit to be entrusted with work 
which he was sure they could do admirably. But there 
was great force in the argument of the right hon. Member 
for Haddington that the supremacy of the central authority 





misses 
must not be imperilled by placing in the way of the Boro 
Councils temptations, which they might find irresistibj, of 
using the power of co-optation for the purpose of gettin, a 
majority which they would not otherwise have. ft ps 
clear that the position of the central governing body mug 
be made supreme without question ; but that could be dong 
perfectly well without refusing to recognise the position of 
the Metropolitan boroughs.” There have been various pro. 
posals, he went on, such as that of increasing the numbers 
of the County Council, the best of which could be engrafteg 
on to the Bill without abandonment of the main principle 
of that measure. The Prime Minister had made it per. 
fectly clear that the underlying principle of the Bill was 
“the supremacy of the central authority, the London 
County Council, accompanied by the delegation of such 
educational work as could be properly delegated to them 
to the borough authorities, so that there should no longer 
be that extreme centralisation which the Government 
believed had caused a great deal of the mischief which had 
undoubtedly occurred.” 

Within these limits it appears to us that there is plenty 
of room for radical amendment of the Bill. We will set 
forth what in our opinion would be the best modifications 
of the Bill consistent with the Government’s prescribed 
principles. To begin with, we would increase the representa. 
tion of the County Council in such a way as to make the 
Committee in fact as well as in name a Committee of tha 
Council. We would, however, leave the borough repre. 
sentation, so as to make a connection between the Borough 
Councils and theCommittee. We would next eliminate from 
the Bill the clauses giving the management of the schools 
directly to the Borough Councils, but would instead revert 
to the School Board system of appointing managers for 
groups of schools. These Boards of Managers should be 
given, however, rather larger powers than they possessed 
under the Board. The majority of the managers should 
be nominated by the Education Committee in order to 
make the Board of Managers feel responsible to it, but on 
each Board there should be a certain number of members, 
though not a majority, chosen by the Borough Council. In 
this way it seems to us that decentralisation could be secured, 
and at the same time management and control would 
not be divorced, as under the present Bill. In the Bill 
as it stands you get decentralisation, but you get it at 
the expense of friction between two elected bodies, 
the County Council and the Municipal Council. At 
the same time, the Borough Councils are in our scheme 
interested in education within the borough through the 
presence of their members among the managers of each 
group of schools. Possibly at first sight the share thus 
given to the Borough Councils may seem too insignificant, 
but, in fact, the position of their representatives will be 
one of great influence. In a Committee formed partly 
from persons nominated and partly from persons elected, 
the elected are sure to wield a large amount of power. 
But though the Borough Councils will thus have a great 
indirect influence on the education in their localities, the 
body of managers as a whole will look to the Education 
Committee as the body from which they will obtain direction 
and inspiration. This is exactly as it should be, for what 
is wanted is that the Education Committee should inspire the 
policy and give the tone to the education of London, without, 
however, cumbering itself with too many details. 

If, as we hope, the Government are able to adopt some 
compromise on these lines, the main principles of their 
Bill will be preserved—the Borough Councils will still 
have representation on the central body and a share in the 
management—and at the same time there will be an effec- 
tive control of policy by the central education authority. 
That authority also will be truly municipal, as the majority 
of its members will be drawn from the greatest Municipal 
Council in the kingdom. Is it too much to hope that the 
Opposition will agree to a compromise of this kind, or 
must we expect them to do nothing but beat the big 
drum democratic and shout about the violation of popular 
rights when a Borough Councillor is treated as having 
a claim to be considered a representative of the people? 





SOMALILAND. 
HE news from Somaliland is vexatious, and this not 
only because we have suffered reverses, and have lost 
valuabie officers, and men who had just been trained into 
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efficient soldiers. Those are ordinary incidents of warfare, 
d however much to be regretted, must be endured as we 
pene any sudden burst of an epidemic. They will not 
affect the ultimate result, or in the end diminish our 
restige. What seems to us serious in the news is 
the fresh proof it affords that our habits of despising 
our enemies, and of stumbling into battle blindfold, 
remain uncured, and practically incurable. It is of 
jittle use at this time of day to discuss the origin of 
the campaign against the Mullah, who has just “wiped 
out” a British detachment and taken two British Maxims. 
To us it seems as if we were doing, for no particular reason, 
work which properly belonged to the Italians, within 
whose territory we are actually fighting, and to the 
Emperor Menelek, whose dominion Mullah Mohammed 
roposed to overthrow. We could, we think, have pro- 
tected any tribes entitled to our protection without 
wandering away into waterless deserts, or challenging for 
the third time the Dervish hordes, who become less 
formidable as they settle down and their religious fanaticism 
dies away. It is, however, waste of time to discuss that 
int. We have attacked the Mullah, have made agree- 
ments with Italy and the Negus Menelek, and have for the 
moment been beaten; and, in spite of the apparent un- 
willingness of the Government at the moment to put a 
stop to the expedition, we venture to say that, as we can- 
not afford to stay beaten, we shall be obliged after all to carry 
the affair through. We shall extricate ourselves from our 
difficulties in the end, no doubt, and shall preserve both our 
own dominion and that of the Italians, which so nearly 
envelopes it; but it is a little bewildering, as well as 
exasperating, to see how completely our rulers were at sea 
as to the resources required to make our effort successful. 
Of exact information there appears to have been none. 
The Foreign Office and the War Office did not apparently 
know within fifty thousand how many men the Mullah 
could call up, whether they had rifles, or if they had any 
aptitude for fighting. ‘They seem to have fancied, judging 
from the preparations made, that they had only to move 
forward detachments in order to conquer, the Somalis 
being savages such as we have often dispersed in Western 
Africa. The fact that they are negroes, or, to be more 
accurate, Ethiopians, with a perceptible cross of Arab 
blood, and are therefore among the bravest races in the 
world, seems never to have been thought of or remembered. 
It is recognised now, no doubt, when, after dying in 
thousands under the fire of the Maxims, they have in a 
rush which would have done honour to any troops “ wiped 
out” a British detachment; but why was it not remem- 
bered before, and provided against? It is nonsense to 
say that we have not the means sufficient for the work, 
in view of the fact that the moment disaster has 
occurred the means are found, and will be used carefully 
and scientifically, as they ought to have been at first. The 
local explanation which you hear in every general officer’s 
mouth, that we English always begin with an effort to 
“conquer on the cheap,” is, we think, untrue; for Mr. 
Balfour clearly foresaw, and said, that the Somaliland 
Expedition might develop into a most important affair, 
though apparently he did not drive this conviction into the 
department concerned ; but if true, it is not an excuse so 
much asarebuke. Whyshould the richest countryin Europe 
try to spare pennies on its expeditions when its rulers 
know, and say, that if this parsimony produces momentary 
disaster, they may have millions to provide? British 
Ministers are usually businesslike and sensible men, but 
this is neither sense nor business. 


For ourselves, we believe that the root of mischief in all 
these cases is neither more nor less than downright 
ignorance. The ruling men, oppressed always by the 
vast area of their action, do not know accurately the 
forces with which they are dealing, the geography of the 
places they invade, or the true character of the tribes- 
men whom they expect easily to subdue. They trust to 
agents on the spot, who are often no better informed, who 
cannot spend money on secret service without accounting on 
paper for every penny, and who rarely have at their disposal 
any men through whom they may obtain in advance of 
operations accurate information. Espionage is neglected 
in our political efforts, just as much as scouting too often 
1s in the field. The Intelligence Department of the 
Army does not get the money it ought to have, and for a 
general Intelligence Department available for the whole 





Cabinet there is in our system no adequate provision. Yet 
the area of action covered by that Cabinet spreads and 
spreads till the knowledge of ordinary men is practically 
almost useless, and British troopsare often fighting, victorious 
or endangered, in regions of which their superiors know as 
little as if they were in Mars. We venture to say that 
when it appeared that the Mullah’s men would charge 
nine times in succession upon Maxims—which would 
have been a big feat even for Zulus—the Cabinet were 
just as much surprised as any “man in the street.” That 
is no shame to them personally, for men cannot know every- 
thing by nature ; but it is a shame that our system of govern- 
ment does not compel our rulers to acquire the necessary 
knowledge, and provide the means of acquiring it easily by 
word of mouth. If we are to continue governing as much 
of the world as we are now doing, ruling men must learn 
to know the world, and must keep up in their agents’ 
minds a conviction that this is the first of political necessi- 
ties. Those agents were thunderstruck when they realised, 
what every missionary knew, that when the Empress- 
Regent of China fled to Singan-fu she had placed herself 
as completely out of the reach of Europe in arms as if she 
had fled to one of the planets. 


There seems to be a notion afloat in the House 
of Commons that we might get out of a vexatiously 
unprofitable position by retiring from Somaliland, and 
allowing the fighting clans who dwell in and infest that 
region to kill each other or make peace with each other at 
their own discretion. We heartily wish we could, for we 
feel keenly the disparity between the extent of the work 
we shall have to do and its positive utility; but we fear, 
in spite of official assurances in that direction, that 
it will prove impossible. The key to our position, 
and the French position, and the Italian position in 
Northern Africa, down almost to the Equator, is that 
the masses of Mussulmanised negroes who inhabit the 
centre of the semi-circle shall think Europeans too 
formidable to be attacked. They are all men careless of 
life, they are all believers in force as the only political 
method, and they all hate the intruding white men with a 
hatred which is both religious and racial. They are con- 
stantly finding leaders, who, usually under some religious 
pretext, try to set up thrones, and who see that to make 
those thrones safe they must try conclusions with the 
white men. If they are once convinced that victory for 
them is possible, they will go on attacking, as the Somalis 
did at Gumburru, without caring about losses, and regard- 
ing defeats as only passing incidents. If the Eurepeans 
are to be safe, they must teach them that a momentary 
success means nothing, that it’ only arouses energy in 
the invaders, and that it will be assuredly followed by 
subjugation so complete that their subjects will take to 
agriculture and commerce instead of war. The huge 
potential force which we call that of the Dervishes, and 
which often derives its inner strength from some such 
religious brotherhood, must be curbed whenever it moves, 
or Northern Africa, with its coast provinces included, must 
be left to take care of itself. It is a ghastly piece of work 
to have to do, because it will involve the wasting of so 
many valuable lives; but Europe has undertaken it, and it 
must be carried through. Our share is the easiest because 
we have Sikh help, and know how to turn any brave black 
men into disciplined soldiers; and wecannot recede in a panic 
without injury both to the national hopefulness waa the 
national character. But while doing it we ought to remember 
steadily, and not by fits and starts, that it is big work, 
ought to keep ourselves prepared, and above all, ought to 
accumulate the knowledge without which we shall be fight- 
ing blindfold. And we may add, as we are saying un- 
popular things, that we ought to get rid of our preposterous 
notion that all men who are not white are cowards, or at 
least indisposed to die. If contempt for death is the test, 
there are many dark races braver than ourselves, in fight- 
ing whom we shall, if we are wise, fall back upon the 
enchanted armour of a scientific civilisation. 





THE PENRHYN DEBATE. 


HE “move”—if we may be allowed to give so vulgar 

a name to a piece of Parliamentary tactic—which 
prompted Mr. Asquith’s Resolution of censure was un- 
doubtedly clever. ‘he Labour party has become promi- 
nent in one or two by-elections, and it promises to become 
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very much more so in the General Election. It is possible 
that if another Minister had been at the Board of Trade 
this fact would have weighed with him more than it has 
done with Mr. Gerald Balfour. It would not have been 
difficult for the Board to take a course which, though it would 
have been perfectly useless, might yet have won consider- 
able applause from a group that has not yet made up its 
mind with which party it is the more disposed to act. The 
spectacle of a public Department of the Government vainly 
imploring a particular employer to listen to reason would 
not have added to the dignity of the Government, and 
would probably have exposed them to the ridicule of the 
regular Opposition. But we are not at all sure that it would 
not have done them considerable service with the Labour 
party. As Mr. Gerald Balfour declined to play this part, 
the goodwill of the Labour party was going begging, and 
the Opposition naturally put out a hand to seize it. It is 
not a case for any display of virtuous indignation against 
them for so doing. So long as politicians remain human 
—and their rise to angelic proportions is still very remote— 
the support of a third party will always seem a thing to 
scheme for. That the Liberal Opposition should treat a 
Labour question—and that a question involving only a 
single employer—as matter for a formal vote of censure 
establishes a claim on the Labour vote which will be 
found useful in more than one constituency. 

Mr. Asquith made a very able speech, and his known 
indifference to the Socialist leanings of some of his party 
secured a degree of moderation which made it the more 
impressive. But if we separate the two questions which 
were under discussion on Monday night, and consider the 
conduct of the Government apart from the conduct of Lord 
Penrhyn, the material for the proposed censure is extra- 
ordinarily scanty. To begin with, to censure a public 
Department for using a discretion which has been expressly 
committed to it is to undo the object of the Act which 
invests it with this function. The Conciliation Act may 
be the sham that Sir John Gorst says it is. But this was 


not the point in debate on Monday. What was then 
under consideration was the action of the Board of Trade 
in regard to it. 


The intention of the Conciliation Act is 
unmistakable. It is founded on the belief that there are 
some cases in which a public authority can usefully inter- 
vene between employer and workmen, and other cases in 
which such intervention is likely todo harm. If a clear 
line could be drawn between the two, the course of the 
Legislature would have been plain. It would have said 
that in such-and-such circumstances the Board of Trade 
should appoint a conciliator to bring the parties together, 
while in such-and-such other circumstances no conciliator 
should be appointed. But this is just what the Legisla- 
ture has not done. It has recognised that the wisdom or 
unwisdom of appointing a conciliator must be deter- 
mined by the particular circumstances of each case, and 
that as Parliament is not always sitting, and would be quite 
incapable of discharging this duty if it were sitting, the 
Board of Trade must be given the right to decide whether 
the case is or is not one in which it can profitably use the 
power entrusted to it. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s duty, con- 
sequently, consisted in taking all the conditions of the 
problem into consideration and coming to an honest con- 
clusion upon them. To have refused to appoint a con- 
ciliator without preliminary inquiry would have been a 
violation of this duty; but the appointment of a conciliator 
without this preliminary inquiry would have been an equal, 
or greater, violation of it. The only solid ground for such 
a Motion as Mr. Asquith’s would have been the allegation 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour had dismissed the men’s applica- 
tion without giving it adequate attention. Then he would 
have left undone something with which Parliament had 
expressly charged him. What he has done is to inquire 
and judge whether the case is or is not one for the 
appointment of a conciliator. He has done, that is, the 
very thing which Parliament has ordered him to do. 
Whether Mr. Gerald Balfour has exercised his discretion 
well or ill may be fair matter for question in the Press or 
at the hustings. It is one of the many instances the sum 
of which make up the record of a Government. But it is 
not, to our thinking, fair matter for debate in Parlia- 
ment. 

Now that the inquiry has been started, however, it is per- 
missible to consider whether there is any foundation for the 
charge that Mr. Gerald Balfour has misused his discretion 


in the matter of Lord Penrhyn and his workmen. Whaths 


had to do was to consider whether, when the feel; 

sides and the previous behaviour of both sii Oe 
taken into account, it was expedient for the Board of Trade 
to use the power vested in it of appointing a conciliator 
the application of one of the parties to the quarrel We 
cannot think that it was. Lord Penrhyn has never sho “ 
any disposition to listen to outside argument. He tne 
from the first taken up what we think is an injudicioug 
and unreasonable position, but at the same time 
perfectly intelligible one. ‘ Bethesda,’ he has said in 
effect, ‘1s my quarry, and I choose to manage it in m 
own way. The demands made on me by these men seam 
to me to go counter to this principle of management by the 
employer alone. Consequently, I have refused them 
hitherto, and I mean to go on refusing them.’ It may 
be objected, no doubt, that this is a very unreagon. 
able position to take up in modern conditions of labour 
that the demands of the workmen ought to have been 
examined much more carefully, that every pains should 
have been taken to find some common ground on which 
Lord Penrhyn and the men could have met, and that in 
omitting to take these pains and taking up a strongly 
antagonistic position to the men Lord Penrhyn was guilty 
of a great error. But the matter for the Board of Trads 
to determine was not whether Lord Penrhyn had acted 
wisely or considerately, but whether his action disclosed 
any probability that he would listen to suggestions from 
outside. Upon this point the Board was not left with. 
out very pertinent information. It had before it not 
only the whole history of the conflict and the light 
it shed upon Lord Penrhyn’s character and probable 
intentions, but the history and result of an inter. 
vention begun in the most favourable circumstances 
possible. In the recent action for libel the Lord Chief 
Justice “more than once intimated to the Bar’—wa 
quote from Mr. Asquith’s own narrative—that the dispute 
“ought to be settled.” The special jury which had just 
found a verdict for Lord Penrhyn and given him £500 
damages “ took the most unusual course of appending to 
their verdict a rider” that the dispute ought to be settled, 
and witha little conciliation might be settled. Sir Edward 
Clarke, Lord Penrhyn’s own counsel, who had just won 
this verdict for him, “ was so impressed with the necessity 
and the possibility of conciliation that he himself spon- 
taneously undertook the task of mediator.” The negotia- 
tions begun with these advantages gave every promise of 
success. Sir Edward Clarke was throughout in communi- 
cation with Lord Penrhyn, and so in a position to use to 
the best effect his vast powers of accommodation and 
persuasion. And what was the result of an effort at con- 
ciliation undertaken and prosecuted in these singularly 
favourable conditions ? This, that Sir Edward Clarke 
devised what seemed to him a settlement fair to both 
parties,—one by which neither side would have sacrificed 
the men who had stood by them. But having reached this 
point, Sir Edward Clarke had to announce that he had 
received a letter from Lord Penrhyn which put an end to 
any hope of bringing about a termination of the dispute. 
If the conciliator who had the best claim on Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s attention, the counsel who had successfully vindi- 
cated his reputation against false charges, could do nothing, 
what chance was there that a nominee of the Board of 
Trade would have been listened to with more attention? 
Surely the answer must be,—None whatever ; and if this be 
so, it completely exculpates Mr. Gerald Balfour for not 
having rushed in where Sir Edward Clarke had trodden 
and fallen. 


The Prime Minister rightly described most of the 
speeches made on Monday as more appropriate to a vote of 
censure on Lord Penrhyn than to a vote of censure on 
the Government. It was a very natural change for 
Members to make, because the one case is very much 
stronger than the other. Lord Penrhyn’s action ought 
not to be the occasion of a fresh Act of Parliament, because 
it is pre-eminently one of those hard cases that make 
bad law,—cases, that is to say, which can only be touched 
by an alteration in the ordinary law which would do 
mischief in a thousand instances and good at most in one. 
We think that Lord Penrhyn would have acted much more 
wisely if he had allowed his workmen to approach him in 
any way they thought best. If when the Committee came 





it turned out to be representative only of Unionist work- 
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men, he might then have insisted on seeing representatives 
of the non-Unionists before giving his reply. By making 
conditions as to the composition of the Committee he only 
laid himself open to the charge of wishing to discourage 
combination. But however unwise we may ink te 
conduct, he did no more, technically speaking, than any 
jandowner who treats his park as merely an addition to 
the pleasantness of his house when he might en 
it up into building lots. His determination not to modify 

ingle one of his conditions is on a par with the 


or vary @ sin 


determination of his men not to withdraw any of their de- 


mands. It may begrand, but it is not business in either case. 








CONTEMPORARIES. 


HEN we say of some one that he is a contemporary of 

W ours we ought, of course, merely to mean that he was 

born about the same time as ourselves, and when we are com- 

paring ages we often mean no more than that. Commonly, 
however, we use the word in a much less simple sense. We 
apply it to some one we have known since we were young, but 
who is not exactly a friend; some one with whom we have 
traditions in common, but not much else. When we think of 
him it is the tie of early familiarity rather than of affection 
which is present to our minds. We seldom speak of a life- 
long friend as a “contemporary.” But if our “contem- 
porary,” in the restricted sense in which we are using the word, 
does not appear upon our mental list of friendships, neither 
can he be reckoned among our acquaintances. He stands, if 
we may be allowed the expression, upon the footing of an 
intimate stranger. Friendship is an affair of free will; our 
connection with our contemporary is due to circumstances. 
We are not responsible for him in any degrec. He partakes 
of the nature of a gift or an infirmity. To those who pass 
their whole lives among one set of people, who live with 
those among whom they were born, the distinction we are 
making may seem rather fanciful, but to those whose 
lives lead them far from their original mental environ- 
ment our meaning will be clear. Perhaps no life is less 
enviable or more dull than that of the man who owes 
all his intimates to the circumstances of his birth, whether 
he be a King or an agricuitural labourer. But to be with- 
out any such intimates is a sad want. It leaves an empty 
place in the heart, a place not good enough to be occu- 
pied by a friend, which yet cannot be filled by an acquaint- 
ance. No doubt we all have some contemporaries whom we 
find it painful to meet; but these are a small minority. They 
serve no purpose but to keep us in mind that we are mortal. 
They seem to hold an almanac before our eyes, and tell us that 
we are getting older; that life is short, and the part of it best 
worth living is shorter still, Sometimes they are anxious to 
renew an intercourse the fact of which we would rather forget. 
They may call us by our Christian names, and claim a right 
to criticise our actions and remark upon our careers, at 
moments when such ancient rights should be tactfully 
abandoned. If we snub them we suffer from a sense of guilt 
and faithlessness; yet all the while we know we are not really 
faithless, because between us there is no bond but that of time 
They will take it for granted that we are still intimate with 
other contemporaries of whom we have thankfully lost sight. 
When did we last hear from Tom, Dick, or Harry, they want 
toknow. Perhaps the man whom they mean is no credit to 
his acquaintance; perhaps we lent him money when we last 
saw him, and devoutly hope we shail never see either his face 
or his handwriting again. From such contemporaries we all 
desire to be delivered. 

But there is a contemporary of another kind, one 
who is only a contemporary, not a friend, yet who 
fills an important place in our lives, though we see him 
but seldom, and who does something for us which the 
dearest friend of our mature choice can hardly do, some- 
thing not essential to our happiness, but, as it were, 
highly ornamental to it. He helps us to realise afresh 
the impressions of the far past, impressions which as 
time goes on become so unreasonably dear to us,—those 
pictures which were imprinted on a mind still very sensitive, 
still more or less blank, whose colours are more vivid and 
whose atmosphere is more golden than any of later date. We 
could not describe them to a friend; for one thing, we are not 
certain how far they still represent the truth. There are nv 


past truths worth remembering which do not accrete to them. 
selves a certain amount of poetry. We cannot call them up 
by searching our memories, comparing dates, and weighing 
evidence. They flash before our eyes in consequence of an 
allusion made by a contemporary who is thinking about 
similar pictures. We could not tell the early chapters of the 
story they illustrate. They have so little sequence and so 
little point. Sometimes the acts of the young hero would 
make us in our maturity feel a little ashamed; sometimes, on 
the other hand, we are proud of him. To tell what he did 
might savour of conceit—le Diable était bon quand il était 
jeune—and the teller might feel that twinge of self-ridicule 
which turns to dross so many golden memories. To the 
friends of our choice we talk of the present and the future, 
perhaps also of the nearer past; but the far past—the past 
before we knew how to choose or had the luck to be chosen— 
we generally keep to ourselves. Then, too, there are old 
jokes and sayings which belong to an almost prehistoric 
period of our personal recollections, whose nature depends 
on many things besides humour. We laugh at them to- 
gether with some one who has known them always, per- 
haps when we could laugh at nothing else, but we could 
not repeat them to some one to whom they would need to be 
explained. Our friend might laugh; but it would be out of 
kindness, and we should probably not increase his estimate 
of our judgment. There is a certain rest in the society of 
one’s contemporary. Our friends think too well of us, thank 
God! and at the back of our minds there is often an anxious 
wish that they should continue todo so. At the other end of 
the scale our enemies think too ill of us, and, such is human 
nature, we generally hail any little opportunity to make them 
think worse. Their society may sometimes amuse us, but 
it often leaves us both resentful and repentant. The 
acquaintances who come between these two extremes fatigue 
us sometimes by the attention to our social duty which their 
presence demands. With our contemporaries we are strangely 
at our ease. We can never, whatever we do, efface for good 
or evil the impression we made upon them when we were both 
young. They will never judge us by appearances. They do 
not know how much life has taught us, but they know what 
we were before we learnt. They do not take into account the 
things that have become to us second nature, that nature, 
modified by will, to which belong our struggles, our accom- 
plishments, our ameliorations. They only know our 
primary nature—our characteristics—not our character. 
Sometimes, however, it is pleasant to be supposed to be 
just what we were originally, to act again the part of 
first self, from whom years and experience and the rising 
generation are dividing us further every day. As we get 
older we like to see those who knew that somebody who was 
once ourselves,—somebody into whose being we would not go 
back, but whose personality never ceases to interest us. 
Perhaps no writer ever valued the memory of his youth 
more intensely than Robert Louis Stevenson. Thinking of 
a day in his boyhood when he sailed among the Hebrides, 
he writes :— 
“Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone; 
Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone. 
Billow and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun; 
All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me is gone.” 
Yet how few of us would really go back. Apart from the 
gifts of the years, there is a marvellous attraction about the 
fight of time. We dread the end, yet we hurry on. The 
word “pastime ” is synonymous with pleasure, and who that has 
ever awaked in the night but has been glad to find the hour 
later than he feared? All the same, when we get to middle 
age we cast back lingering glances at “the lad that’s gone.” 
The better we have succeeded in life, the warmer is our senti- 
ment towards that youth of the past in whom all our successes 
were latent, the more sadly do we see him drop out of mind as 
the men who knew him become fewer and fewer. Was this 
the thought in the heart of the old ballad-singer who saw the 
late fulfilment of his early ambitions >— 
“ And I hae dreamed a dreary dream 
Beyont the isle 0’ Skye, 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 





I think that man was L.” 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


HE case which has come to be known as the Moat Farm 
Mystery is in some respects one of the most remarkable 
of modern times. We have no intention here, of course, of 
. making any comment upon those aspects of the case which 
have yet to be considered in a Court of Law. Suffice to say 
that in the spring of 1899 Miss Camille Holland, who was then 
living at the Moat Farm House, near Clavering, in Essex, 
disappeared. She went out for a drive, remarking that she 
would be back in an hour and a half, and she was never 
seen alive again. Curiously enough, her disappearance seems 
to have created very little stir, even in the locality where she 
lived. It was a common subject of village gossip, but up to a 
certain date no one seems to have thought it his business 
either to make searching inquiry or to lay information before 
the police. It happened, however, that cheques continued to 
be presented in the name of this Miss Holland. Out of this legal 
proceedings, now pending, arose, and subsequently, owing to 
action taken by the Chief Constable of the county, a search for 
Miss Holland’s body was ordered, and eventually, after weeks of 
hard work in draining and dragging moats and ponds, and 
digging in likely and unlikely places, the body of the poor 
woman was found, fully dressed, buried in a filled-in ditch 
over which elder-trees were actually growing. 


It is a strange and a terrible spectacle,—the remains of the 
body in its clothes dug out by farm labourers from the place 
where it was laid and the earth piled above it four years ago. 
“This grave is sealed,” the Little Minister cries in one of 
Mr. Barrie’s books, “until the Day of Judgment.” That 
grave was sealed until the fulfilment of the day of Até— 
when the consequence which follows every act of man, 
goodly or hideous, came about at its appointed time. 
After four years—there lies the horrible lesson. For 
there is a lesson; it is one the terror of which men 
bowing to the sound of the Sixth Commandment cannot 
but pray that they may never realise,—that the human 
body is in practice, though not, of course, in abstract theory, 
indestructible. That is the great, commanding fact. It 
is the supreme obstacle to undetected murder. If it were 
not so—if it were possible to annihilate, to hammer in pieces 
and grind to dust, as a man might hammer and grinda marble 
statue, the clay which lies under the hand that has struck the 
blow—then murder would be commoner and many more 
murderers would go unhanged. But it isnot so; it can never 
happen to the murderer that he will not hear the heart- 
shaking question, “‘ What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood ecrieth unto me from the ground.” If those 
straight-flung words rang in a man’s ears before the quick 
blow were struck or the venomous glass emptied, with the 
yesonant horror that they must hold for him the moment 
all is over, and not God can undo what is done, would the 
hand ever be lifted or the glass filled? ‘There is no answer 
to that, except that we must be certain of the intensity of 
the terror of the question asked and the problem to be faced. 
Probably no murderer has ever fully thought out that 
problem in all its plain nakedness until he has been compelled 
to know what it meant. He has nourished, it may be for 
years, a consuming hatred against a fellow-mortal; or he 
thinks that with the death of a fellow-mortal there will come 
into his hands something which he deeply desires to have,—a 
house, money, access to another to whom access is denied him 
by the living; or in sudden blind passion he determines to 
strike, at whatever cost. He does not know the cost. He 
strikes, and there, before him, is the tough clay. It is his. 
It is the legacy of his fulfilled desire; the damnosa hereditas 
left him by the dead. It is a dreadful piece of property come 
into his hands, made his by murder, as the law tells us a wild 
creature is made a man’s property by the mere act of killing,— 
the supreme appropriation. Todo with it, what P The crowding 
answers are elemental in their simplicity. Earth, fire, water: 
by which? A simple burial? But earth has to be disturbed, 
and over the earth there are flowers and grasses and weeds 
springing; there is aspade to be got, and digging to be done by 
night, no one seeing; and even then, with the flowers re- 
planted and the earth hoed carefully and regularly every- 
where else, to show no difference and no sign after the hours 
of labour with shakings and cold sweat, and the weight of 
the carried body, nothing has been done. It is still there, for 


dogs and other spades. And scars show on the onthe 
as Clearly as on human flesh. Water? But water is far an 
The body must be taken to the water, and there must be wei, = 
at head and feet. There is the pond; but it will be dra y 
There is the canal or the river; but they will be dopant 
There is the sea; but the sea is further than the tre 
and his legacy must accompany him, packed—somehow 
and carried—by some one. And even on the sea-shore alone 
with it, he has no boat that he can row out with his hea 
arms far away over the water; and if he had, there have been 
broken cables dragged up from a thousand fathoms deep in 
mid-ocean,—would not the shallower sea give up its dead to 
the grappling-hook ? But all that is too difficult; what then 
of fire? If the sea is not deep enough, the fire is not hot 
enough. A furnace such as that in which the Three Children 
walked; that might solve the shouting problem for him. But 
there are no such fires. The limekiln’s glowing maw, the 
howl of the draught of the smelting-furnace,—he cannot 
get near either of these. The bundle of wood, the crumpled 
newspaper, the scant scuttle of cobbles,—that is the only order 
which he can give to the red slave who might do so much for 
him, but will not. Unless, perhaps, he fired the house. But 
such a fire as that means the sudden and inevitable attention 
of men, and the attention of men is what he knows, and is told 
with aching persistency by his motionless inheritance, that 
he must at all costs avoid. Surely he realises as no other 
man can—and realises it, too, with an intensified sense 
of the difference which separates his position from that of 
the maker of the Psalm—the impotence of mortality 
to conceal what Providence means to be found and seen, 
“Whither shall I go then from thy Presence? If I climb 
up into heaven, thou art there; if I go down to hell, thou art 
there also. IfI take the wings of the morning, and remain 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there If I say, 
peradventure the darkness shall cover me, then shall my night 
be turned into day.” And after that, the choice, earth, water, 
or fire, whichever he chooses to harness to his will, with the 
knowledge that the harnessing is evident and must reveal 
what he hides; or the last alternative, flight pure and simple, 
with the insistent remembrance that the earth is one large 
prison to the evildoer; that all the resources of electricity, 
steam, and the wide grip of a general civilisation are in deadly 
concord against his ultimate escape. 


It may be that there is yet another lesson, or yet another 
possibility. If once it is granted that it is hard for man to take 
man’s life without fear of discovery—and no criminal would 
refuse to admit that simple claim—does there not follow the 
corollary that it must have been ordered that the practical im- 
possibility of taking of human life without consequent and 
immediate detection is part of the great Plan? We, with men 
all around us, meeting men and seeing animals every day, find 
it difficult—or at least we think it a far-fetched notion—to 
conceive of men’s bodies being made of other constituents than 
tough, obstinate flesh and blood and bone. But if, looking 
at that difficulty with “larger, other eyes,” we can conceive 
men’s bodies as holding a relation to the great consuming 
elements, fire and water, different from that which they do 
actually hold; if, that is to say, a man’s body could be as 
easily burned, and so made to vanish, as a blade of corn— 
“the grass of the field”—do we not come to the conclusion 
that there must be an ordered purpose in the fact that man’s 
body is practically indestructible by man? The Maker could 
have made the body of what He pleased; He made it of con- 
stituents which a single man can hardly destroy undetected. 
That is the huge thought which, surely, was mercifully in 
tended to be ever present to the man desiring to take the 
life of man. 





THE MOSS WOOD. 

T is not easy to explain the difference, quite apparent to 

the senses, between the scenery of North and South, but 
it is fairly certain that there is nothing like the Moss Wood 
much further south than Cross Fell. It lies in the angle 
where two swift rivers join, unbridged, and only passed by 
an ancient “wath,” or ford, which could be crossed in com- 
fort on horseback, but since the pack-horse went out of use 
is never used at all. The nearest house is a stark old 
Tudor hall, now a farmhouse, set on a windy height, woodiess 








and treeless, and inconceivable as a residence built by choice 
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the kind of house which might have figured 
es Heights,” or been a fit abode for “the tenant 
7 Wildfell Hall.” Yet half-a-mile away, and one hundred 
and fifty feet lower, the Moss Wood offers a combina- 
tion of wild beauty, tree ard plant life, marsh, moor, 
timber, streams, warmth, and shelter, which attracts a 
population of birds, beaste, and rare insects sufficient to 
oceupy balf-a-dozen specialists in natural history for a week. 
It owes its name to the survival in one part of it of a small 
though perfect “ sample” of a moss, which is something 
neither moor, nor marsh, nor swamp, nor bog, but a kind of 
mixture of all, with an added luxuriance of all the parts proper 
to these untamed fragments of the natural surface of the 
North, including deep holes full of black water between the 
gigantic tussocks in the wettest parts, and cairns of weathered 
sandstone rock, bedded in heather and sprawled over by the 

roots of the exquisite rowan bushes, in the dryest. 
The fisherman on the river half-a-mile away may well 
wonder how it is that by the stream, day after day, he 
gees the birds proper to the moor, the marsh, or the sea-shore. 
The Moss Wood is the key to the problem. In and around 
it is breeding-ground suited for almost every species of bird, 
whether of the shore, the moor, the marsh, the fields, or the 
woodlands proper. It is an epitome of the whole county, and 
the bird life there is far more varied than in the twelve 
thousand acres of new woods and ancient forest which lie 
on the fell above. Looking down into the wood from the 
upper side of the Moss, the whole of the lower and centre 
portions are purple with the budding birch. This, the most 
elegant of all trees, grows to a great size in all but the wettest 
parts. As the buds are swelling the branches assume a cloudy, 
unsubstantial form, devoid of outline, as though the tree were 
seen through smoke, or were part of a landscape projected by 
reflection on a loosely woven screen. Behind the birches rises 
a long swell of sound ground on which oaks flourish. These 
oaks are tall and of fine growth, for the land in which they are 
set is a knoll of clay lying on the old red sandstone rock. In 
these oaks the herons build, and below them in the wood-elder, 
among the bluebells, the pheasants lay. Behind the oak wood 
rushes the river, which dipper, kingfisher, sandpiper, and 
water-hen make their day-long haunt; and fringing the 
whole of the western and lower side of the birch ground is an 
open marsh of sedge, water-grass, and rushes covering many 
acres of treeless flat, while on the opposite side lie rolling 
cultivated ground and fields ready for corn sowing. The 
whole of the “moss” and birch grown portions of the wood 
show the wildest profusion of growth and the densest natural 
covert. The flat marsh accounts for the presence of the shore 
birds and the snipe; the heronry finds its place naturally 
among the oaks; the thickets, rocks, and heather on the drier 
portions of the moss are nesting-ground for innumerable 
small birds; and in the innermost sanctuary, where the 
tussocks are highest, the mosses deepest, and the alders and 
birches suggest a scene in an unburied forest of the coal 
measures, the woodcocks, the greatest lovers of silence and 
retreat of all British birds, remain to nest in each succeeding 
spring, while any of the rarer crakes and waterfowl might find 
acongenial home. In such acombination of “excellent differ- 
ences,” it is almost impossible to say what bird might not be 
found breeding. Even the harrier or the merlin might 
select the dry moss for a home. At the time of the 
writer's last visit birds, not eggs, were the objects sought. 
On the wet flats fringing the wood the green plover were 
running and feeding, stooping now and again to pick up some 
insect in the dainty way peculiar to the peewit. The plovers 
have a favourite attitude, in which they stand with their bodies 
parallel to the ground, looking like a gigantic locust, a pose 
they adopt more especially when undisturbed on their feeding- 
grounds in the nesting season. The peewits’ nests were all on 
the dry fallow beyond the wood, and even there, by a curious 
capriciousness, were only to be found on some two acres. The 
trade in their eggs, which are taken to Penrith and other 
towns and boiled before forwarding to London, is ex- 
tremely lucrative. Yet the protection now given to the birds 
themselves in the breeding season has caused a steady increase 
in their numbers. Restless and vociferous, many redshanks 
were flying round the flat, where their eggs lay among the 
rushes; but the sandpipers, which sing a humble little spring 
song as they drop upon the stones after their constant flights, 
nest by the river and abide there. On our approaching the wet 








marsh, a snipe sprang up; soon a dozen more were disturbed, 
and circling round in swift flight overhead, uttered their spring 
alarm-note, like the chipping of two stones together. The 
snipe’s nests are all in the wetter parts of the marsh, except 
that of one pair, which breeds in the dry heather of the 
moss. To one silently entering the sanctuary of the wood, 
and resting on one of its moss-grown, yellow-lichened rocks, 
the number of bird sounds and notes must seem surprising, 
so unusual is the conjunction, and so dissimilar the associa- 
tions in place and landscape with the notes now heard. The 
songs of the missel-thrush and the blackbird, the wren and the 
newly-come chiffchaff, are mingled with the bleating of the 
snipe, the flute-like whistle of the curlew, the redshanks’ call, 
the screams of the peewits, the quacking of mallards, and 
the loud croak of the herons. In the oak and larch woods 
beyond, the wood-pigeons coo incessantly, while the cock 
pheasants crow as they strut among the tussocks in the 
marsh. 

In the innermost sanctuary of all, the tussocks, many of them 
dying or decayed, look like the stools of tree ferns. The air 
smells like a fernery, while the trickling waters, and the 
warm, still sunshine, where all winds are shut out by the screen 
of leafless birch and alder, force all the tiny water-flowers 
into blossom, and cover the alder and birch roots, which 
stand out like the “knees” of a mangrove forest, with deep 
and verdant mosses. Here, in this still, warm world of waters, 
tussocks, flowers, and moss, a woodcock had brought its 
downy chicks, which crouched still as leaves upon the moss- 
bed, perhaps as ideal a nursery for baby woodcocks as could 
be found south of the Northern forests. It should be added 
that at least one pair of curlew breed in the few acres of open 
heather, and that two birds, one breeding almost entirely in 
the mountainous parts of our island, and the other only found 
in the North, though it is a migrant, are common in and 
around the wood. The former is the grey wagtail, the latter 
the black-and-white, or “pied,” flycatcher. The grey wagtail 
has a misleading name. Its yellow tints are brighter than 
in the so-called yellow wagtail, and it is a fine bird. The 
little pied flycatcher looks just like a miniature magpie with 
a short tail. It is not quite so incessantly restless as its 
cousin, the spotted flycatcher, and is a neater-looking and very 
striking and conspicuous bird, while its presence is a constant 
reminder of the unexplained traditions of bird migration. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARMY REFORM SINCE THE WAR. 
(To rue Epiron or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Miles” (Spectator, April 25th) 
gives a list of so-called reforms with which he credits our 
military administration. I desire, with your leave, to take up 
these points one by one :— 


(1) The pay of the soldier has been increased, and will be 
further increased next year, but the standards have been 
reduced, so that we pay a higher price for an inferior 
article. 

(2) and (8) If the recruiting is satisfactory, why has the 
enlistment of “specials” and men without character been 
stopped? Simply because the results of recruiting have 
not been satisfactory in point of quality, and all the world 
knows it. 

(4) No serious steps have been taken to raise the status of 
the non-commissioned officers, to train them for com- 
missions, or to enable them to rise in their profession. 
It is one of the most serious blemishes of our organisation. 

(5) The Militia Reserve was promised, it is true, in 1901, 
established on paper last December, and on paper it still 
remains. 

(6) The Drill Books have been rewritten. Granted; and the 
Revue Militaire de U’Etranger, the most competent military 
organ of the Continent, has cut them into ribbons by the 
most destructive criticism that has ever been applied to 
publications of the kind. 

(7) An educational branch has not been established; it has 
been enlarged. It did nothing before, and it has done 
nothing since. One may live in hope without being in a 
state of grace. 

(8) Sandhurst has been placed under Colonel Kitson, who has 
been allowed a free hand to initiate the reforms he suggested 
toa recent Committee. The War Office is welcome to shine 


in this reflected glory; but after securing Colonel Kitson it 
had the meanness to cut down the pay by £300 a year, 
without informing him of the fact when it offered him the 
post. It is thus that it rewards merit and encourages zeal 
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(9) Candidates for cavalry and Foot Guards have indeed been 
placed on the general list. They might have been beatified 
or placed on the “Index” with equal effect. No examination 
has taken place under the new rule, and therefore no 
opinion can be expressed as to the success or failure of 
the new departure. 

(10) The Committee on Officers’ Expenses asks the public to put 
down £380,000 in hard cash, and £100,000 annually. The 
expense is certain; the result is not. The question of 
“existing officers and foreign service” is reserved: the 
problem is less than half solved—even on paper. 

(11) The chief merit of the Report of the above Committee lies 
in its earnest advice to the War Office to amend its ways, 
and cease to order and counter-order changes of uniform. 
This will indeed be a reform, and I trust that “ Miles” may 
live to see it. 

(12) Mounted infantry are being trained in larger numbers. 
That is correct. But they are being trained under the old 
slipshod routine, the best elements being taken from 
infantry battalions, and despatched at heavy cost to 
Aldershot from all parts of England and Scotland. This 
pernicious system is one of the worst features of our Army. 

(18) The Yeomanry have been increased by some nineteen 
thousand men; it is so much to the good. 

(14) The lance has been abandoned on the advice of an infantry 
officer and against the opinion of the majority of cavalry 
officers. 

(15) Such advantages as are claimed for the new rifle do not 
appear to warrant the cost of the rearmament of our 
Infantry with the new weapon. I am, however, prepared 
to believe that this will be done on the advice of cavalry 
Officers, 

I am tempted to compile another list of as many points, but 
have already trespassed too much on your valuable space.— 
I am, Sir, Xc., A Starr OFFICER. 
{Our readers are fully aware of our own attitude in regard 
to Army Reform. We must point out, however, that we take 
no responsibility for the statements made by “Staff Officer,” 
with many of which we do not agree, and with none ef which 
do we desire in any way to associate ourselves—ED. Spectator. } 





THE SHOOTING OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
FLEET, 
[To tas Epitor or THE ‘‘Sprctator.” | 

S1r,—The interest taken by the public in the shooting of the 
Fleet emboldens me to send you some particulars of the 
gunnery efficiency in the Mediterranean Fleet for the year 
1902. The official returns are before me, and I have also ob- 
tained, through the kindness of an officer in the Mediterranean, 
the Fleet return. The shooting in the Mediterranean Fleet 
for 1902 shows that Admiral Sir Compton Domvile has raised 
the gunnery efficiency of his squadron by no less than 16 per 
cent. In other words, instead of missing the target twice out 
of three times, as has been the custom of the British Navy for 
the last thirteen years, the gunners of the Mediterranean 
Fleet have managed to find the target once in every two shots. 
H.M.S. ‘Andromeda’ appears to be the crack ship of the 
Fleet, having hit a hundred and twenty-four times out of a 
hundred and seventy-one rounds. The flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief is high up on the list with a hundred 
hits out of a hundred and fifty-five rounds, giving a per- 
centage of 645. The ‘Formidable, which was unjustly 
blamed for bad shooting with the heavy guns, has done exceed- 
ingly well, with an average of 62°38. The bad results from the 
turret guns were due to incorrect sights. The ‘ Formidable,’ 
although handicapped by bad turret guns, did exceedingly 
well with her 6in. guns at a speed of twelve knots. The 
average per gun per minute was 4°38, and she hit the target 
sixty-six times out of one hundred and five rounds. How 
many sights in the Navy are bad cannot be told, but the in- 
justice which has been done to the ‘ Formidable’ in blaming 
her for bad shooting, which was entirely due to defective 
material supplied by the authorities at home, may also be held 
accountable for bad shooting in other ships. Who is respon- 
sible for the supply of these incorrect sights? I have this 
week received a letter from a gunnery instructor, who tells me 
that the want of good shooting is due to want of practice. 
He says :-— 

“Fancy keeping a captain of a gun in training to shoot quickly 
and with good results by allowing eight rounds per gun per 
quarter, and this divided into two lots. Of course there is an 
allowance of aiming rifle ammunition, but the sights are not 
graduated for this. Therefore it is misleading as regards distance, 


unless the gunnery officer takes the trouble to work out specially 
raduated strips or rings, and orders the armourer to make and 


ft them to the various gun-sights.” 


. . . . ° a 

The main point in the prize-firing of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
which cannot be contradicted by the bureaucracy, is that an 
Admiral who is in earnest can raise the shooting of his squadron 
by no less than 16 per cent. in one year in spite of defectivg 
sights. Since this result has been attained by Admiral Sir 
Compton Domvile, it is legitimate to inquire why th 
‘Gleaner’ and the ‘Renard,’ two ships in the Home 
Squadron, have scored nothing. There is a want of care 
somewhere, The improvement in the shooting of the Fleet 
to the extent of 16 per cent.-in one year is an addition to 
the efficient fighting strength of the country at least 
equivalent to two of Mr. Brodrick’s army corps. If the 
improvement in the shooting of the Fleet continues in con. 
sequence of the outside pressure which has been brought to 
bear, and the example of Admirals like Sir Compton Domvile 
and officers like Captain Percy Scott of the ‘ Excellent,’ the 
strictures of Vice-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford on the 
lamentable want of gunnery proficiency in the Navy may be 
withdrawn as unnecessary. The Vice-Admiral commanding 
the Channel Squadron shortly before his appointment wag 
announced in the newspapers wrote as follows :—~ 

“I do not believe that there is a gunnery officer in the Ser. 
vice who does not think that the want of proficiency in heavy. 
gun shooting is lamentable. There are brilliant exceptions on 
the China Station, showing what is possible in regard to pro. 
ficiency in heavy-gun firing. These good results have been 
brought about by the energy, zeal, and pecuniary sacrifice of 
the officers concerned, and more particularly by one, the Captain 
of the ‘Terrible.’ If the standard of the ‘Terrible’ is attainable 
why are not all the ships of the Fleet near to it ?” , 
Rear-Admiral Eardley Wilmot had previously expressed the 
following opinion :-—~ 

“How many Admirals when inspecting ships have reported 
favourably on their capability for engaging an enemy success. 
fully owing to good shooting, a matter quite apart from smart 
handling of the guns with dummy charges? Has it not been 
the custom rather to commend for less essential things in which 
spotless paintwork and stanchions burnished to the brightest of 
mirrors assume no unimportant part? Training of some sort 
goes on every day afloat, but how much of it is directed towards 
straight shooting with the guns?” 
A gunnery officer writes me: “ Your article ‘Gunnery v, Paint’ 
and the subsequent letters that you have written are abso. 
lutely true, and the truth, is known to every naval officer.” 
These are facts which prove the necessity for quick straight 
shooting in the Navy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. ARNOLD WHITE, 





THE PROBLEM OF OFFICERS FOR THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES. 
(To tHe Epirok or tHe ‘“ SprcraTor,’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 18th you made a proposal for 
increasing the supply of officers in the Auxiliary Forces, A 
correspondent signing himself “ Volunteer Officer” in the 
Spectator of April 25th is full of indignation at what he 
describes as an appeal to a snobbish instinct which underlies 
the proposal. The only true incentive to which we should 
appeal is a pure patriotism unalloyed by any mixture of other 
motives. Yet all through his long letter there are obvious 
signs of that over-sensitiveness which is so common, but s0 
unnecessary, among officers of the Auxiliary Forces. There 
are allusions to the jokes of Punch, to the sneers of “soldier 
uncles” on playing at soldiers, and the whole round of 
grievances comprised in the non-recognition of the serious 
position of the Auxiliary officer. To me this sensitiveness at 
a little ridicule and a few light words seems needless on the 
part of one who joins the Auxiliary Forces from purely 
patriotic reasons,—that is, because he wishes to serve his 
country and to be ready for an emergency. I suppose the 
most distinguished officer who has ever served in the Auxiliary 
Forces was the younger Pitt. He was caricatured often 
enough in the most ridiculous way, but I do not imagine 
he was ever much troubled by it, or even discouraged from 
continuing his military service. Gibbon as a Militiaman must 
also have been a somewhat quaint figure; but he did his 
service quite simply and seriously, and even declared that 
it had not been without its use to the historian of the Roman 
Empire. There is no reason why humbler people should be 
any more sensitive; nor is there any reason why they should 
be discouraged by a few jokes. If we are to be stopped by 
jokes, we should do nothing ; and, moreover, the jokes are only 





jokes. I have no douot that Mr. Punch in a serious mood 
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roves of the Auxiliary Forces; and if the “ soldier 
pent ” ig sometimes rather crusty, it does not mean 
that officers of the Regular Army do not recognise the 
yalue of the Auxiliary Forces as a most valuable addi- 
tion to the total fighting strength of the country. 
“Volunteer Officer” cannot take the high line of com- 
plaining of the snobbishness of the Spectator’s proposal, and 
at the same time show himself to be so much influenced 
by the casual expressions of criticism which are no more 
reliable on one side than the exaggerated praises of inspecting 
officers are on the other. With regard to your proposal, I 
cannot see why it should be an unworthy wish to serve as a 
JP. To make a commission in the Auxiliary Service a quali- 
fication, instead of keeping the property qualification only, 
would have the advantage of attracting men who wish, not 
unworthily, to serve on the Bench, and at the same time would 
supply a useful class from which J.P.’s could suitably be 
nominated. With regard to the D.L., it may be a useless 
and slightly ridiculous distinction now that no duties are 
attached to it, but as long as it exists there is no reason why 
an officer of field rank in the Auxiliary Forces should not be 
qualified ex oficio, considering the fact that the duties of 
Deputy-Lieutenant, so far as they might exist, are semi- 
military, and are connected with the raising of a sufficient 
Militia force.—I am, Sir, &c., MorPertu. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street. 


[We agree with Lord Morpeth that the mild ridicule some- 
times applied to the Auxiliary Forces does them no harm and 
is no sign of real popular contempt. It by no means follows 
that we despise the things we pokefunat, For some reason or 
other it is customary for our humourists to make fun of 
Bishops, but no one imagines that because of this the Epis- 
copal Bench is disconsidered, or, in fact, treated without proper 
respect. It is merely a comic convention, and has no more 
reality than the old gibe about “dog-shooters.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 

[To tHe Epiton oF THE ‘“SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Volunteer Officer,” in the 
Spectator of April 25th, asks that the Volunteer Force may 
be taken seriously, and I presume he wishes his own remarks 
to be taken equally seriously. I do not propose to deal with 
his views on the question which he raises, views which may or 
may not be of value; but there is one portion of his long 
letter which I, as an old Etonian, cannot allow to pass un- 
challenged. Commenting on the unreality of the “fair 
words used by inspecting officers of the past at the con- 
clusion of the Easter reviews,” and the sneers of the Regulars 
at “Yeodogs,” “drunken Militiamen,” and “ dog-shooters,” 
he concludes with a paragraph that runs as follows :—“ It is 
scarcely to be wondered, then, that the average sane English- 
man should have been led to believe that it was quite as use- 
ful and much more amusing, instead of playing at soldiers, 
to play at cricket. And there was always the comforting 
phrase about the playing-fields at Eton,—until the battlefields 
of South Africa were lost there.” No doubt your corre- 
spondent speaks from personal experience of the South 
African battlefields. That any one, without an atom of proof, 
from behind the safe shelter of a pseudonym, should make 
such a statement almost passes comprehension; but in view 
of the fact that over fourteen hundred old Etonians, with 
Lord Roberts at their head, were engaged in South Africa, 
and that a hundred and twenty of them lost their lives in the 
service of their country, Etonians have no reason to be 
ashamed of their old schoolfellows, or of the record of their 
old school in South Africa or elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Patshull House, Wolverhampton. DARTMOUTH. 


[We did not agree with our correspondent, “ Volunteer 
Officer.” His letter was, in fact, a denunciation of our alleged 
snobbishness. But we cannot think his gibe at the conventional 
playing-fields phrase calls for such strong language as that 
employed by Lord Dartmouth. We do not understand it 
to have been meant to apply specially to Etonians. As to the 
anonymity, unless a man makes a personal attack on another 
to condemn “the safe shelter of a pseudonym” is beside the 
mark. As, however, we have closed this correspondence and 
cannot allow “ Volunteer Officer” to reply, we may state that 
“Volunteer Officer” holds a record for gallant service in South 


Africa of which any man, Regular or Volunteer, Etonian or 
non-Htonian, might be proud.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Every Englishman must endorse the views in your 
powerful article in the Spectator of April 25th in reference to 
the German proposals. On the other hand, you would, I 
think, be the first to admit that a Baghdad Railway under 
proper conditions would be of considerable strategical, politi- 
cal, and, to an extent, commercial advantage to England. 

But without discussing this point let us see whether our retire- 
ment from the scheme settles the question, or whether we have 
only raised a hostility that may have far-reaching consequences 
in the future. If the enterprise is abandoned, well and good; but 
if (as we read in the foreign Press, and as Mr. Balfour originally 
asserted) the project will be carried out with or without us, what 
becomes of our reiterated assertion that “no foreign Power shall 
have a foothold on the Persian Gulf”? If the line stops short of the 
seaboard, the transit across the remaining distance would make the 
outlay worthless, and if the concessionaires take advantage of the 
Tradé of January, 1902, by extending their line to Fou (Koweit), 
England must be as good as her word and forbid the act. If the 
prohibition is ignored, we must support our veto by arms, and if 
we enter the lists, what are our prospects of success? The alter- 
native to this contingency would appear to be the construction of 
the Baghdad line on a proper basis, with British control over the 
section adjoining the Gulf, the remaining two-thirds being appor- 
tioned to Germany and France. I ask these questions, Sir, in the 
hope that the possible contingencies have not been blinked, and 
that our legislators have laid their plans. And without attempt- 
ing to fathom that “unknown quantity ” Germany, no squeamish- 
ness is necessary in discussing Russia’s designs; nor doI quite 
admit that she is opposed to the Baghdad Railway,—her apparent 
indifference rather suggesting that the “swap” you refer to was 
not unlikely later on. And that we have nothing to hope for by 
an “understanding” with Russia, one has only to refer to the 
incident (not generally known) towards the end of 1899, when 
during the darkest hours of the Boer War thirty thousand 
Russian troops and a hundred and fifty guns were concentrated 
near Kushk, and four months later (January, 1900) another forty 
thousand and artillery took up their position on the Afghan frontier, 
nearer by half the distance from Herat that our Government 
used to say was not to be exceeded by Russia. How the gloomy 
forebodings that obtained at the time in every bazaar in Persia, 
and how the Government Paper was not in “particular demand” 
(Times, January 19th, 1900) in Bombay, and how the troops were 
withdrawn simultaneously with Lord Roberts’s unchecked advance 
on Pretoria, need no comment,—sufiice it to point out that when 
Russia deems the opportunity favourable she will make a dash 
for the Gulf; but whether by the Askabad and Chahbah route or 
the Baghdad Railway the not distant future will reveal. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., D. 8. 


(To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srrz,—I have read with deep interest the leader in the Spectator 
of April 11th on the Baghdad Railway. 

With some of your statements I venture to disagree. I concede 
that even although the recuperative powers of this country, when, 
thanks to railways, its farmers can bring their produce to market 
and get cash for it, are simply marvellous, as proved to me in 
numerous instances during my fifty years’ career in Turkey, the 
traffic receipts of ‘the railway in present circumstances will 
not cover much more than the expenses for years to come. 
No one can doubt, however, that, the country it traverses being 
one of the most fertile in the world, not many years of decent 
administration will suffice to make it a very heavy producer, and 
a railway will of necessity bring on an improved administration. 
But you, Sir, seem altogether to neglect one important fact, which 
is that the interest of the railway will be guaranteed by the 
Turkish Government on ceded revenues, administered in the same 
way as the Turkish Public Debt revenues are administered, and 
which permit of Turkish Consols being quoted not so very much 
below British Consols. It is guarantees like these which support 
all the principal railways of Turkey outside of the Smyrna and 
Aidin, and which permit of their being in good credit also. The 
Turkish Government is at first a loser by these guarantees, but 
inasmuch as with the building of railways, its chief revenue, 
that of tithes, increases largely every year, the time will come 
when its Treasury will be a gainer. But you will say perhaps: 
Who can trust a Turkish guarantee? It is trusted, I repeat, 
after the experience of many years, and there is even more 
reason why it should be trusted in the future in the case of 
a railway fathered by such Powers as Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. 

Into the matter of political camsiderations I will not enter. 
They are beyond my province, but I do not forget that 
the arguments you use against participating in the railway 
are virtually those used in my youth against participating 
in the Suez Canal, and yet commercial considerations (which 
are yearly becoming more paramount) after a few years’ 
experience made us change our tone and our policy in a very 
marked fashion. I have no hesitation in stating that the exclusion 
of the British element from this Baghdad Railway would mean 





the diminution of British trade, a diminution presently unim- 
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portant perhaps, but prospectively most important with the 
regions this railway traverses. It would mean a serious diminu- 
tion of British influence and prestige in countries which are bound 
to play a vast réle in the world’s future history. Do you think, 
Sir, that the Germans, if they get an exclusive hold of this rail- 
way, will ever allow a shillingsworth of British material other 
than coal to be supplied to it? Nor do I blamethem. And the 
present German railways are even trying to supersede English 
coal by the inferior product of their own mines. Not an English- 
man will be employed by it. British fashions will have to give 
place to German, and, within a measurable distance of time, 
millions of trade will be diverted to Germany that in different 
circumstances would have gone to Great Britain. You state that 
those who use a line are those who control it, and that we shall 
control it because we shall be the biggest customers; but that, 
Sir, is a huge mistake, for if our opponents control the line 
exclusively we shall not long be the biggest customers, and, 
furthermore, the revenues of the line for many years will not 
depend on its customers, but on the Turkish outside revenues 
affected to it. To give you a pertinent exemplification of what I 
mean. My firm is the largest customer of a leading German line in 
Turkey. We pleaded for certain elementary facilities in view of 
this fact. The reply of the German official was,—We care naught 
for you customers; our revenue does not depend on you; if it 
did, we would approach you chapeau bas (hat down) ; but as it is, 
we regard you as a quantité négligeable, for it is our Turkish 
guarantees which yield us our revenue. The argument is prac- 
tical and right. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that at the annual meeting 
of the British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey held on 
April 21st it was the unanimous opinion of the influential British 
merchants who attended it that Great Britain would commit a 
most serious and irremediable blunder if she did not participate 
in this railway, provided always that her participation carried 
with it an effective control, such as would prevent any differentia- 
tion against her interests of whatsoever nature. We committed 
a tremendous mistake in literally chucking this railway into the 
hands of Germans when, holding it in our grasp effectively and 
legally, we might have kept it, but for a miserably short-sighted 
Government. Do not let us continue our blunder by refusing to 
take a leading, and in our interests defensive, part in it now that 
the opportunity again presents itself. 

—I an, Sir, &e., 
J. Witt1am WHITTALL, 
President of the British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 


Constantinople. 


[We publish the above letters, not because we agree, but 
because we disagree with them, and wish to hear the other 
side on so important a matter. If the line is so certain to be 
successful, by all means let it be built as other commercial 
railways are built,—i.e., by commercial speculators. If and 
when it is built, its directors will certainly be most anxious 
to get the Indian mails; and if it should prove a clear 
advantage to us, we can grant the privilege of carrying them, 
but on terms which will ensure no unfair treatment to British 
goods. We assert that the best customer when he can give 
or withhold his support to a line largely controls it. No doubt 
if there were no sea-route to India this would not apply; but 
there is a sea-route, and one which the turbine marine engine 
may make more rapid than land carriage through deserts and 
mountains. We do not want to exclude either Germany or 
Russia from the Gulf, but also we do not want to lend Ger- 
many help to get there while offering to fight Russia if she 
dares to set her foot on its shores.—Ep, Spectator. | 





THE EXAGGERATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
OUTRAGES. 

(To tHe Epiror or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—According to American usage, I should be’allowed the 
closing remarks in my controversy with Dr. Dillon (Spectator, 
April 18th). If you accord me this privilege, I shall try not 
to trespass far on your valuable space. Dr. Dillon has some- 
what of an advantage over me in that he resides in England. 
The peculiarity of my position is that if I should tell the full, 
unvarnished truth about the Government under which I live, 
I should probably be escorted out of its domain the next day. 
Again, if Ishould tell the same about the modus operandi of the 
insurgent leaders, I should bein my grave shortly after. This dis- 
cussion illustrates anew the difficulties of him who refuses to 
be a partisan, but tries to give all their just dues. A year ago 
the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing on “The 
Search for Miss Stone,” accused the missionaries of believing 
all their converts told them against the Turks, and thus 
“growing very narrow-minded.” Now Dr. Dillon calls the 
Turks my “clients.” ‘“ We have piped unto you and ye have 


not danced.” My only concern in the case is to have the 





truth known, and I am not conscious of championing ap 
“client” except truth. In the interest of this client, ice 
havea frank apology to make to Dr. Dillon. My accusation of 
exaggerating would seem to have been more applicable to the 
Novoe Vremya, whence he got his material, than to himself 
I do not, however, absolve him from all blame in repeating 


its exaggerations unsifted. 


Passing over an angry man’s innuendo as to my know: 
ledge of certain “recondite matters,” let me take up hig 
challenge as to the women whom M. Westman asserts to have 
“trudged for twenty days to the Bulgarian frontier with only 
their chemises on.” I have travelled over that region many 
times, and I know that there is no place in which trouble 
occurred last fall which is more than three days’ walk from 
the Bulgarian frontier. But let us grant these poor women 
six days. What did they eat in that time? Not berries, for 
they were floundering “amid deep snows.” They must haye 
got food at villages. Why did the villagers give them no 
clothing? Now let us use a little arithmetic. In this country 
thirty miles is counted a day’s journey. Say that these women 
could only make fifteen. In the fourteen days left, after we 
subtract six from M. Westman’s twenty, they would have 
gone two hundred and ten miles, or clean through the 
Bulgarian Principality into Roumania or Servia! The people 
of Bulgaria surely would not let them pass without clothing, 
Such statements should be left for consumption in Russia, 
and not repeated in intelligent England. As to the “little 
girls with wrenched faces,” they surely had been through 
enough to give them nervous shock among those bloody 
scenes without assuming that it was due to something about 
which they were not even interrogated. When Dr. Dillon gets 
behind my gracious ex-countrywoman, Madame Bakhmetieff, I 
cannot hit him very well. In the MS. copies of her reports 
which I have seen the torture of little children was not 
mentioned. But there may have been others furnished to the 
Novoe Vremya which I have not seen. Dr. Dillon speaks of 
“eyewitnesses.” But they were not on the spot when the 
outrages occurred. They were witnesses of other witnesses,— 
as I was. Is it not, then, a question of probability? The 
Oriental (with whom I class the Slav) easily drops into hyper. 
bole,—a quality also sometimes ascribed to the Celt. Madame 
Bakhmetieff did not claim to have seen little children tortured, 
but was told about it by others in Dubnitza. My old friend, 
the Macedonian revolutionist, a man of education and approved 
trustworthiness, who went to investigate in the district where 
the scenes occurred, and not in Dubnitza, did not learn of any 
such cases. I leave it to “normal, healthy-minded English. 
men” to judge where the preponderance of probability lies, 
Let me give an example of loose statements which put one on 
his guard after he has lived long enough in the country to 
understand the people. Ina complaint given me to translate 
from Bulgarian into English last December it was stated 
unequivocally of several villages that “the church had been 
turned into a mosque.” I asked the bearer of the docu. 
ment, “Do you really mean that the Turks are worship- 
ping in what was the village church?”—“Oh, no,” he 
replied; “but the soldiers go in and out of the church 
freely, and sometimes ridicule the icons, so that it might as 
well be a mosque.” Do you see my point? 


In my previous letter I did not impugn Dr. Dillon's 
motives or character. As to his good taste in impugning 
mine I must again leave “normal, healthy - minded 
Englishmen” to judge. There are various ways of 
trying to benefit the peoples of Turkey. One is to 
sit in England and write brilliant articles about their 
wrongs. Dr. Dillon did this on behalf of the Armenians,— 
and the benefits which they have reaped are not apparent. 
Another way is to live among them, and give your time, 
thought, effort, and money for their uplifting. At this hour 
my colleagues and self are trying to raise £10,000 to establish 
an Agricultural and Industrial Institute for Macedonian 
youth, where, in addition to Christian education for the mind, 
useful occupation will be put into idle hands, and solid, manly 
character developed. Would not Dr. Dillon like to help us? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarkp B. HasKELL. 

American Mission, Salonica, Turkey. 


[We mast now close this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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_————————— 
WANTED—AN IRISH SIR WALTER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As the writer of the lines, “'To the Coming Irish Poet” 

(Spectator, April 18th), which served asa text for your article, 

“Wanted—an Irish Sir Walter,” you will not, I am sure, 
refuse me some little space in your columns. The desire ex- 
pressed by the writer of that article, although a natural, 
js far from being a very novel one. It has been uttered, 
sometimes playfully, sometimes seriously—occasionally even 
fiercely and passionately—alike in speeches and in articles, in 
books, in pamphlets, and in ordinary conversation, hundreds 
of times probably in the course of the last seventy or eighty 

Unfortunately, against the realisation of that wish 
two great, if not, indeed, insuperable, obstacles intervene. In 
the first place, looking at it from the purely literary point of 
view, although that difficulty is touched on lightly by your 
writer, it is, I think, the opinion of most critics that English 
literature may even see another Shakespeare before it can 
hope to be visited by a second Walter Scott! This I am 
inclined myself to agree in, not merely from simple 
admiration for his genius—though I would yield to few in 
that respect—so much as on account of the amazing 
extent and variety of the field over which his Muse travelled 
go lightly, and the all but incredible number of figures 
which she was able, seemingly without the slightest effort, to 
scatter around her as she went. This, then, from the literary 
point of view, seems to be a reason against expecting the speedy 
arrival of any Irish Sir Walter. 

From the historical side there is another, and a yet 
more formidable one. Let us suppose that your Irish 
Sir Walter has already arrived, you would still have to 
seek for the right historic field for him to conduct his 
operations upon. That field, which the Scotch one filled so 
magnificently, stood ready prepared and open long before he 
was born. Its capabilities must have been perceived by every 
competent eye; had, indeed, been tentatively tried by lesser 
writers, and was only waiting for its master’s hand. In 
Irish history there is, I fear, no such field. There would be 
little danger in challenging all who are even moderately 
acquainted with that history to point to so much as a 
single period in which what we rather vaguely call the 
“pieturesque” or “ romantic” elements preponderate over, nay, 
even hold their own against, what we equally vaguely call the 
“gloomy” or the “tragic” ones. That “sorrow-laden stuff” 
which your writer so lightly, if so naturally, objects to is 
sorrow-laden rather, I imagine, because the matter that it 
treats of is sorrow-laden than from any inherent or perverse 
delight in gloom for its own sake. This has been before now 
clearly and generously expressed in your own columns; but 


in these relations commendation or the reverse is of little | 


matter; it is the facts of the situation which are essential, and 
which we ought to try once for all to come to a right under- 
standing upon. The writer of your article asks: “If an Irish 
Sir Walter Scott began the story of Ireland with the Rebellion 
of 1798, would not he find material for as many novels as 
Scott himself ever contemplated?” I should have thought 
in my perversity that the answer to that question would have 
been a simple negative; but these are matters on which every 
man must judge for himself. There is indeed one extra- 
ordinarily romantic incident in connection with ’98, but 
that incident unfortunately was neither an Irish nor an 
English one. The one piece of pure romance which took place 
in Ireland during that disastrous year was the all but in- 
credible descent of some nine hundred French troops, who, 
landing at Killala, marched upon Ballina, flung themselves 
unhesitatingly upon Castlebar, inflicting there a complete 
defeat upon General Lake and nearly four times their 
own number of strongly posted troops, many of whom 
never ceased from their panic-stricken flight till they had 
reached Athlone, sixty miles away. A week later, sallying 
forth to march upon Dublin, the invaders found themselves 
confronted by Lord Cornwallis, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and some twenty thousand troops, supported by cannon, 





it, is Romance, nor would it be easy to find a better 
subject for the picturesque romancer, but the heroes of it 
were neither English nor Irish ones, and it has little to do 
with that bitter, discreditable struggle between two opposing 
races which is what we mean when we speak of Irish history. 


The out-of-door aspect, the “landscape” of Ireland, is often 
one of the most romantic, the most wistfully romantic, upon 
the face of the earth; but the long drama of which that land- 
scape has been the background has had little or nothing of 
those qualities either of tenderness or of cltivalry which surely 
are, from the romance-writer’s point of view, the most in- 
dispensable ones of all. That was why, in place of echoing the 
oft-repeated wish for an Irish Scott, or romancer, I preferred, 
in the lines alluded to, to express a wish for an Irish poet, or 
a poet, at any rate, who would now and then seek in Irish 
history for a subject. This was from no lack of appreciation 
for much that has been done, often admirably done, of late 
in Irish verse. The kingdom of poetry, like the kingdom of 
heaven, has many mansions, and it was that large, somewhat 
austere abode reigned over by the Muse of History—in this 
connection we must say, of Tragic History—which I specially 
wished such a poet as I was dreaming of to be induced to 
occupy. A romancer, even the best of romancers, can 
hardly be expected to do more than combine, vivify, re- 
arrange, what is already visible and existing. The poet can 
do all this, but he can do much more besides, else he 
would assuredly not deserve the name of a creator. 


To sigh for something that it is probable, if not certain, we 
shall never obtain may not be avery profitable, but is, at least, 
generally speaking, a perfectly harmless, form of recreation. 
Since we are allowing ourselves to indulge in it, why should 
we not, I would ask, go a little further? Why should we 
not say, “ Wanted—an Irish Marlowe!” “ Wanted—an Irish 
Webster!” nay, frankly and boldly at once, ‘““‘Wanted—an Irish 
Shakespeare!” If such a simple and modest petition were 
only granted how many other desirable things might not 
be expected to follow,—how many threads, still hopelessly 
entangled, get straight; how many long-enduring misunder- 
standings be put to rights; how many foolish and obsolete 
controversies be lulled to rest for ever? It is not an event 
which is, I fear, in the least likely to occur, but I fail to see 
that we shall do anybody any particular harm by praying for 
it!—I am, Sir, &ec., E. L. 

[The ’45 and the subjugation of the Highlands must have 
seemed as gloomy before Scott touched them as the ’98 seems 
now before an Irish Sir Walter. We cannot agree that the 
only romantic element in the 98 time was the Castlebar races. 
The “ Wizard of the West” when he comes will only use the 
great historical episodes as background and foreground. The 
real romance, as in “ Waverley,” will be in “the hungering, 
thirsting men” and women “whose joys he will unravel, 
whose hopes he may fulfil.” The alchemist does not want 
gold prepared for him, he makes it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of April 18th 
on the potentialities of an Irish Sir Walter concludes by 
quoting the famous saying of Fletcher of Saltoun about 
ballads, and in that connection seems to encourage the time- 
honoured but quite erroneous idea that Fletcher had in view 
historic or romantic ballads of chivalry and derring-do; 
whereas the memorable utterance occurs in a philippic 
against the vice and debauchery of contemporary London 
society, and is part of an impeachment of the unholy ditties 
which, “sung in every corner of the streets,” daily tempted 
the poor of both sexes to lewdness. The ballad-makers of 
London, expressly identified with lyric poets, were, Fletcher 
said, “wholly employed to corrupt the people”; as were un- 
happily the dramatic poets also. The ballads the admirable 
Fletcher wanted to write, or have written, were not heroic 
ballads in our sense, but popular songs of purer morals than 
Tom Durfey’s andthelike. And itis noteworthy that the man 


whereupon they very properly surrendered upon the battle- | who was“ permitted to make all the ballads of a nation” would 


field of Ballinamuck, the officers riding back to Dublin with 
Lord Cornwallis’s Staff; the rank-and-file, packed into a 


require also to have the right (and the power) effectively to 
suppress everybody else’s,—an important proviso not always 


string of turf-boats, being sent there by the canal, up which | realised. Is not the appended phrase, “ wrote Andrew Fletcher 
they travelled, singing the “ Marseillaise” at the tops of their | of Saltoun to the Marquis of Montrose,” rather like to prove 


Voices as they floated through the bogs! This, Sir, I take | a trap for the unwary ?—suggesting that the fiery Republican 
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of 1685-1707 maintained an amicable literary correspondence 
with the Royalist martyr of 1650. The first Marquis, “ the 
Marquis,” was executed five years before Fletcher was born: 
the Marquis to whom the disquisition “ Concerning the Right 
Regulation of Governments” was dedicated was the fourth 
Marquis and first Duke, but was not one of the four 
interlocutors whose (hypothetical) conversation is recorded 
in the so-called “ Letters.”—I am, Sir, &c., U. J. D. 





[To tur Epiror oF THE “Sprctator.” | 

Srr,—I think your correspondents have not quite hit the 
mark as to what is required of an Irish Sir Walter. It is not 
a guide-book as attractive as “The Lady of the Lake” or 
“Childe Harold.” It is not an accurate and sympathetic 
delineation of any single period or condition of society. His 
task will be the creation of an historic sense of self-respect 
among Irishmen and of respect for things Irish among 
Englishmen. In Wilkes’s time the Scotchman was regarded 
as a Graeculus esuriens coming from the country of Macbeth 
and the Derby Rebels. “St. Ronan’s Well,” or even “The 
Antiquary,” would never have changed that view. Scott did 
not begin history with “ Waverley,” or even with “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel.” His work began in the “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
and his triumph is to have made a hero out of so doubtful a 
character as Robert Bruce, and to have thrown the sympathy 
of every English child most keenly on to the side of 
the rebel so as to delight in the defeat of the English Army 
and the frustration of the Imperial efforts of English civilisa- 
tion. In Sir Kenneth, in Quentin Durward, in Nigel Oliphant 
he inspired respect for the Scot abroad. In the whole series 
of novels whose scene is in Scotland he roused interest and 
sympathy with the Scottish life of as many different periods 
and conditions. His object was not political or polemical, 
but by the depicting of a consistent and persistent national 
history and character he established the self-respect of Scots- 
men and won the respect of Englishmen, as neither Ossian nor 
Galt, however magnified or intensified, could ever have done. 
At present Englishmen regard ancient Irish history as a 
mixture of gorgeous lies and squalid crimes. Coming to later 
. times, they are not proud of their own work in Ireland, but 
have no sympathy with any of the men whose main energies 
have been devoted to thwarting them. They read Lever or Miss 
Lawless, and thank the goodi.ess and the grace which planted 
them in a more sensible island. An effort is now being made 
to develop national self-respect by the study of the ancient 
language and propagation of Celtic literature. That attempt, 
excellent as is its object, is misguided and bound to be 
futile, because it can never interest any but those already 
anxious to be convinced. What Ireland needs is a man who 
can force the outside world to be interested in Irish affairs 
and Irish history as from a level, and so to abandon the 
contempt, kindly or hostile, for things Irish under which 
Irishmen writhe. No politician or soldier can accomplish 
this task,—no one but an Irish Kipling or an Irish Scott.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., i ats 


A CORPS OF COUNTY GUIDES. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have watched with much interest the useful corre- 
spondence which has been going on in your columns on the 
subject of National Scouts and Guides. You are doubtless 
aware that attached to the 4th Volunteer Battalion of the 
Hampshire Regiment there isa company of mounted infantry, 
which was inaugurated for the same purpose as the proposed 
National Scouts; and perhaps I may be permitted to point 
out how the movement begun in the New Forest might be 
enlarged and improved so as to cover large portions of 
England. This can no doubt be successfully accomplished 
by cyclists on good roads, but where they have to explore, or 
make themselves conversant with, the old pack-horse roads, as 
you suggest in your editorial note, they would be more useful 
if mounted on horses or ponies. There are also large un- 
cultivated portions of Hampshire, Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Cornwall, as well as the Lake and Border 
Districts, where there are no roads, and a bicycle would only 
be an encumbrance if the scouts are to be of assistance to 
commanding officers in selecting strong positions or in attack- 
ing those of the enemy. In the case of the company of New 
Forest Scouts, their operations are much hampered because at 
every available meeting their time is entirely taken up with 





nics 
foot drill, formation drill, details of the adjustment of cumber. 
some saddlery, and so on; thus the real business of learnin 
the country, map-making, map-reading, making road eeilt 
and cultivating powers of observation is unavoidably thrust 
to the wall. If a form of training in these matters could bg 
substituted, in which men were taught the really practica] 
work for which scouts should be used, I feel sure that far more 
interest would be evinced, and that a really efficient and jp. 
telligent force of scouts could be raised in most counties or dis. 
tricts in England, and they could be mounted either on horseg 
ponies, or bicycles, as the needs of the district might require, 
Such a scheme of scouting has been prepared and is bein 
taught at Hounslow in the provisional regiment of Hussars 
and if the authorities would sanction the formation of bodies 
of scouts who might work on the lines laid down in that 
regiment in the scouting classes, I feel confident that the 
project would be successful. But it must be borne in ming 
that men have neither the time nor the inclination to join our 
scouts if they are to be merely a body of men who are kept 
solely for the purpose of learning foot drill, which they rarely 
get the chance of practising or adapting to mounted or bicycle 
requirements, and which, even if they had, would be of little 
or no value in the real work which they joined to perform, 
It is to be hoped that the subject so ably discussed in your 
columns may not be allowed to drop, and I would suggest an 
influential Committee being formed to elaborate a scheme 
and to lay it before the authorities as a useful adjunct to our 
home defence, as well as in South Africa and our other 
Colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR CECcIL, 
{Lord Arthur Cecil’s point is a most important one. Those 
who have seen the New Forest Mounted Infantry on their 
hardy ponies must have realised what admirable material 
exists for irregular mounted scouts even in the Southern 
Counties, We agree with our correspondent that the men 
want an appropriate training and organisation, and that they 
do not always get it under existing conditions. We trust that 
Lord Arthur Cecil will offer to give evidence on mounted 
Guides before the Royal Commission on the Militia and 
Volunteers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


TO THE WALLFLOWER. 
Tov hast no pensive charm to show 
Like those frail children of the snow, 
Who lift their heads awhile to sigh 
Their little hour away—and die. 


Not thine to join the golden throng, 
That riot all the stream along, 

And, where the laughing waters call, 
Hold their high Easter carnival. 


Not thine the shy elusive grace 

That trembles in the violet’s face, 
Nor with the primrose coy to fling 
Arch challenge to the laggard Spring. 


Sweet Puritan, ’tis good to see 
Thy green and russet livery ; 

Thy honest charms were never lent 
To sparkle in Spring’s firmament; 





But in thy sweet old-fashioned way 
Thro’ unfrequented plots to stray, 
Content in lowly shrine obscure 

To share thy fragrance with the poor; 


And, where the crumbling ruins tell 
Their weary tale of years, to dwell, 
And with thy lovelit lamp of gold 
Cheer the long hours of the old. 
W. GILcHRIST WILSON. 








ART. 


—————+_———. 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tux best pictures in the present Exhibition are the land- 
scapes. This is an unusual circumstance, and also one for 





congratulation. Too often the landscapes to be met with 
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spallries are either the portraits of ; unimportant pieces 
1] life out of doors, or else stylistic essays founded on 
- derstanding of the art of the past. One reason of 
SS ence of the landscapes is the very low ebb reached 
Re vl tures and portraits when these are considered 
by the subject pic P 
ole. In years past the works of Mr. Sargent have been 
i se of refuge for the visitor worn out with the contem- 
pein of the conventional and commonplace. This year, 
glas! there are no portraits by this painter, and all the more 
we realise the futility of his imitators. Mr. Brough has 
undoubted ability and power, but as long as he produces 
an imitation Sargent like his portrait No. 261 his work will 
remain entirely uninteresting. In this picture colour, pose, 
and execution are all second-hand, and traceable to one 
aspect of Mr. Sargent’s system. Another side of the 
master's art is copied in Mr. Brough’s No. 238, where the 
sharp contrasts between the black of the sitter’s coat and 
the strongly lighted face and hands recall the manner but 
not the success of the original. Mr. Brough is not alone 
in his imitation; several other painters are likewise afflicted. 
Mr. Jack's motive in No. 286 is a borrowed one, and from 
the same source; it might be called the conventional uncon- 
yentional portrait. 

From these artificial and laboured exercises it is a real joy to 
turn to such a brilliantly spontaneous piece of painting as the 
portrait of Mr. Whistler by M. Boldini (No. 271). The sitter 
has seated himself sideways on a chair, and rests his head on his 
band. Momentary as is the action, there is nothing ungainly 
init. Sucha quality would have been at variance with the artist 
sitter, whose work, however wayward, is always delicate. Very 
delightful is the way in which the hand is subordinated to 
the face without losing any of its character; while the 
execution of the head is brilliant to the last degree. How 
perfectly have the contradictory opposites of the character 
been realised,—the deep penetration and the mocking indiffer- 
ence, the scientific research and the mercurial lightness; and 
over all the pose of Mephistophelian omniscience. The extra- 
ordinary characterisation does not depend on any support from 
acarefully thought out colour-scheme or an elaborate decorative 
arrangement. The picture is little more than black-and-white, 
and apart from the sitter’s individuality the composition would 
beabsurd. It is to be wished that the portrait-painters who con- 
struct a decorative pattern first, and then begin to think of the 
character of the person painted, would study this work. Mr. 
Lavery has arranged a charming picture in his portrait of a 
lady in black (No. 156), and it is painted with skill and refine- 
ment; but the artist seems much more interested in the effect 
of the picture than by the lady’s character, and the hand und 
the little piece of blue near it claim our attention before the 
face. Such examples of the reversal of the fundamental 
principles of portraiture make a portrait like Sir George 
Reid's R. Spence Watson, Esg. (No. 111), stand out as an 
authentic example of the true spirit of the art. This picture, 
with its homely strength and simplicity, is a whole world 
apart from M. Boldini, but both painters are at one in placing 
first the characterisation of their sitter. There are two 
charming examples of a totally different style of portraiture con- 
tributed by Mrs. Stokes. They are influenced by the primitive 
painters, but in the right way. That is, the painter has used 
a formal and unrealistic style, but without any sacrifice of 

artistic freedom. It would be difficult to imagine a happier 
portrait of a little child than Miss Diana Hornby (No. 138), 
and in it may be seen how the artist has used her free- 
dom ; for although she has preserved a primitive simplicity, 
the sky, sea, and windmill have modern qualities of atmo- 
sphere. The picture is very subtle in drawing and colour, 
and the sympathy for child-life is perfect, seen as it is 
both in the hands and in the eyes. Another portrait 
by the same artist is hung on a marble pillar at the 
top of the stairs leading up to the balcony. The admirable 
qualities of decoration possessed by the work are well shown 
by the way it is hung. This portrait of S. H. St. John 
Hornby, Esq. (No. 356), is a fine piece of strong and satis- 
fying colour, but the decorative aspect in no way takes prece- 
dence of the portraiture. We think of the man first and the 
picture afterwards. Both these works are painted in tempera, 
in which medium a certain number of pictures to be found in 
the Gallery are painted. The Directors have not seen fit 
this year to hang them together, as they did last season, 
which ig in one sense a pity, as this renaissance of the 





egg medium is of interest. It is to be hoped that people will 
not fall into the error of supposing that to paint in tempera 
means to imitate the early painters. This medium of great 
beauty and permanency is perfectly adapted to modern 
work, 


When the mind is turned from the impression of dull 
realism and the light of common day, it receives with 
delight the splendid vision of colour shown in The End of 
Day (No. 92) by Mr. Watts. The whole picture is saturated 
with colour. The great rosy cloud, the purple distance, 
the yellow-green horizon, and the dark-red autumnal trees 
all unite in one full harmony. It is as difficult to write 
about such a picture as it is about instrumental music, for its 
appeal is to pure emotion. This is no case of repeating 
former successes, for though the style is the master’s own, it 
is used with audacity as well as power. Mr. Watts’s other 
landscapes, The Two Paths (No. 88) and Green Summer 
(No. 139), are both beautiful, the latter chiefly so from the 
fine painting of the great cumulus cloud. Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’s two mountain pictures are among the good things 
here. It would be hard to find a picture more refreshing to 
live with than the Southern Highlands (No. 9). Over the 
edge of the meadow, yellow with flowers, and against the blue 
sky, rise the Dolomite precipices, round which the white clouds 
form and reform. Very fine, too, is the same artist’s larger 
work, Mountain Meadows (No. 94). The sky is bluer and the 
distant pine forests, with their ultramarine shadows, give a 
stronger tone to the colour-scheme. Ata time when incom- 
plete and slovenly work is too often to be seen, it is good to 
find pictures like these,—so accomplished and so strong. Mr. 
Leslie Thompson has made a restrained and beautiful 
harmony in his idyllic picture, The Brook (No. 41), and the 
distribution of the broad masses of shadow makes the 
picture telling at a distance. Owing to the quality of the 
sunlight and to the beautiful painting of the stream the work 
is one to which it is possible to turn with pleasure after 
the rude assaults made on the eye by certain of its 
neighbours. Mr. Harold Speed has succeeded in painting 
a most charming study of moonlight, The Stll Hour (No. 208). 
A farm cart, a haystack, an illuminated window, and a black 
cat with green eyes are the materials of the picture. The 
artist has thoroughly succeeded in representing the meta- 
morphosis of moonlight. The solid objects are all there with 
their usual shapes, but the appearance of their solidity has 
gone, and they look unsubstantial, Thus the weird charm of 
moonlight is given. Mr. Stott is a master of twilight effects, 
but he has seldom painted anything more beautiful than the 
dim cottage garden with the light in the window and the 
mysterious figures,— Maternity (No. 138). The cottage garden 
is bathed in mysterious light and colour, and the work is 
equally true and delicate, either as regards its art or its 
human sentiment. 


Because it has been possible to find a number of pictures in 
this Exhibition of beauty and interest, the reader must not 
suppose that work of an opposite kind does not abound. The 
depths sounded are deep indeed in some instances, and the 
number of commonplace and inartistic works great. But if 
there are but few masterpieces to be found, there are many 
things that are worth seeing, and the visitor to the New 
Gallery is advised to look at the following pictures, which 
space prevents being noticed at length: Nos. 13, 20, 37, 47, 60, 
68, 80, 104, 105, 251, 260, 277, 286, and 328. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


gree 
MR. ZANGWILL'S POEMS.* 
THERE is so much poetry in Mr. Zangwill’s prose that we 
might readily put up with some admixture of prose in his poetry. 
Yet though he may not always move in the fetters of metre and 
rhyme with the assured ease of a master, and though at times 
a harsh note or a jarring phrase impairs the pleasure of the 
reader, there is such force, passion, and poignancy in the 
expression of his varying moods that one cannot choose but 
hear. At his best, and that is in his simplicity and irony, he 
reminds one irresistibly of the greatest modern singer of his 
race,—Heine. As an example of his achievement in the 








* Blind Children, By Israel Zangwill. London: W. Heizemann. [5s.} 
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former vein, we may give the lines entitled “With the 
Dead” :— 
“ Light shadows fall across her grave, 
A sweet wind stirs the flowered grass, 
The song-girt branches slowly wave, 
The solemn moments softly pass. 


The afternoon draws quiet breath 

At pause between the eve and morn, 
And from the sacred place of Death 
The holy thoughts of Life are born. 


I fret not at the will of doom ; 
Her soul and mine are not apart. 
Dear violets upon her tomb, 

Ye blossom in my heart.” 


The choice of epithets in the first stanza leaves something to 
be desired, but it would be hard to better the second or 
third. Rougher in workmanship, but more characteristically 
Heinesque in sentiment, are the lines headed “ Perspective” : 


“ My feet on the ball of St. Peter’s, 
My head in the radiant skies, 
I see the Eternal City 
Shrunk to an ant-heap’s size: 


Re-sucked to eternal forest, 

Absorbed in the greenness around. 

O pother of Black ants and White ants, 
Contending upon your mound ! 


The domes are dwindled to mushrooms, 
The towers are sunk to stones, 

Live Rome and its ruins are equal, 

The dog and the lion’s bones. 


Is this the world’s great wonder? 
To this do all roads lead ? 

Here forged the Church’s thunder ? 
Here cast the Church’s creed ? 

O pitiful breed of mortals, 

O spawn of a teeming womb, 

What Brobdingnagian boasting, 
What Liliputian doom! 


But sudden a thought brings comfort— 
Man’s littleness thus I can scan, 
Because I am high on St. Peter’s, 
Upborne by the greatness of man!” 
Better still, because more individual, are the really brilliant 
verses, by turns gay and tender, lit with the dawn fires from 
the paradise of youth, and inspired with invincible pride of 
race, entitled “ Asti Spumante ” :— 
“Its pop excites my fellow-diners’ glances 

With images of reckless revelry. 

Within a broad-brimmed glass it froths and dances, 

Showy as Moét and as cheap as tea. 


I pass the bottle to my silent neighbour, 

He smacks his lips and spouts of mother Earth, 
The ripe grape’s tang and Nature’s tropic labour, 
Her tameless travail of eternal birth. 


I pass the bottle to the man loquacious, 

The tragic bard of Asti he recalls, 

And Pisa’s Campo Santo, white and spacious, 

With that quaint fresco on the ancient walls: 

The Vintage—grapes and grapes in purple splendour ; 
Green-kirtled gleaners; feet in vats deep-sunk ; 
O’erbrimming baskets borne by maidens slender, 

And in a corner Noah lying drunk. 


Ah yes, the Asti brings them pleasant fancies, 
For me alone it works a miracle. 

My childhood with its glamorous romances 
Lies in a drop of that cheap Muscatel. 


One sip—and fled the public foreign table, 
Trust, innocence and wonder, all are mine! 
For Asti, though Spumante, is unable 

To hide relationship to raisin-wine. 


The raisin-wine of ceremonies holy, 

Wherein—to féte old Pharaoh’s overthrow— 

We dipped unleavened bread: the East moves slowly, 

"T'was only some three thousand years ago. 

O witching night when Earth was near to Heaven, 

O blessedness to be a little Jew! 

Where lay the magic in not eating leaven ? 

And how was Noah aped on raisin-brew ? 

I know not, but by Asti re-created,. 

All dewy-fresh the young enchantments rise, 

And I forget that Iam old and sated, 

Lonely, and stained of soul, and worldly-wise, 

Prate on, O friends, of Nature, Art and Dante, 

Nor note my tears are weakening the wine. 

Your world is stale as yesterday’s Spumante, 

My Ghetto sparkles youthfully divine.” 
The verses we have quoted stand almost by themselves, for 
although the underlying motive is serious, metre and senti- 


société. But as a rule Mr. Zangwill is not concern 
enliven, or charm his readers, or to say smooth things to }; 
fellow-Hebrews. He is seldom a melodious singer ; ‘en his 
what he utters is far more often a cry than a song, His eed, 
passion for the wild beasts in Regent’s Park is born of a ae 
feeling :— ™ 
“ Poor tropic creatures, penned in north 
I, too, desire the sun and am a slave. Sieh ties 
My heart is with you, and I understand 
The lion turning in his living grave.” 
So, too, in the lines on Paul Kriiger at Mentone :— 
“ Swift-thunder past his prison doors 
To Monte Carlo’s gala shores 
The motors of his conquerors. 


The flaunting females throned elate 
Make bitterer his kindred’s fate, 
He blinks and mourns his buried mate, 


Oom Paul, believing over-much, 
Your faith in God and man was such 
You dared to put it to the touch! 


And so you finish far from home, 
Your Temple split from floor to dome, 
Your Empire smashed like yon white foam, 


But yet you chew no novel crust— 
Who has not staked his dreams? What trust 
Has Fate not smitten to the dust?” 
It is with the dreamers that Mr. Zangwill is most deeply ip 
sympatby :— 
“O blesséd Christ, to die for dreams, 
Nor know that dreams would die.” 
But his mood is more often than not that of one who has 
himself “lost his fairyland,” and who laments that he has been 
born in an age when “man is left alone with man.” Ye 
though the agnostic note predominates, it never degenerates 
into a passive acquiescence :— 
“Through Hell and Heaven were a dream forgot, 


And unregarded sacrifice our lot, 
We serve God better, deeming He is not. 
Perchance, O ye that toil on though forlorn, 


By your souls’ travail, your own noble scorn, 
The very God ye crave is being born.” 


In regard to his own race, pride in its past and hope of 
its future are combined with a searching criticism which 
makes Mr. Zangwill one of the most illuminative interpreters 
of modern Jewry. “Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
there can be no doubt as to the burning sincerity of the indict- 
ment of the dualism of the Hebrew character embodied in the 
rugged lines on “ Israel” :— 

“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, 

But we, Jehovah His people, are dual and so undone. 

Slaves in eternal Egypts, baking their strawless bricks, 

At ease in successive Zions, prating their politics ; 

Rotting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in Russian Pale, 

Driving in Park, Bois and Prater, clinging to Fashion’s tail; 

Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a hundred stings, 

Clothed in fine linen and purple, loved at the courts of Kings; 

Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a scornful clique, 

The only Christians in Europe, turning the other cheek; 

Priests of the household altar, blessing the bread and wine, 

Lords of the hells of Gomorroh, licensed keepers of swme; 

Coughing o’er clattering treadles, saintly and underpaid, 

Ousting the rough from Whitechapel—by learning the 

hooligan’s trade ; 

Pious, fanatical zealcts, throttled by Talmud-coil, 

Impious, lecherous sceptics, cynical stalkers of spoil ; 

Wedded ’neath Hebrew awning, buried ’neath Hebrew sod, 

Between not a dream of duty, never a glimpse of God; 

Risking our lives for our countries, loving our nations’ flags, 

Hounded therefrom in repayment, hugging our bloody rags; 

Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all colours and none, 

Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape in the sun. 

Tantalus-Proteus of Peoples, security comes from within! 

Where is the lion of Judah? Wearing an ass’s skin! 

Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, 

But we, Jehovah His people, are dual and so undone.” 

In taking leave of this deeply interesting volume we may 
note that although the atmosphere of exile is hardly ever 
absent from his verse, Mr. Zangwill writes with a generous 
appreciation of the country which is proud to reckon him 
amongst her foremost living men of letters. In the long roll 
of England’s victories there is, he holds, none greater than her 
triumph over early Anti-Semitic intolerance,—a triumph, we 
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her European nation, to take pride in the saying: “ Every 

7 has the Jews which it deserves.” 
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THE CONGO FREE STATE.* 


x Bourne has made difficulties for himself. He 
done better to leave Sir H. M. Stanley alone. He 
f course, that the foundations of the Congo Free 
virtually laid and the course of its policy de- 
this explorer, and that he is under a certain 
responsibility for what has followed. That may or may not 
be the case. All that we affirm is that for the present purpose 
it would have been wiser to take the case as it stands. Mr. 
Fox Bourne contends that the rulers of the Congo Free State, 
whether at Brussels or on the spot, have entirely departed 
from the principles to which they are bound by international 
obligations, and have brought the country into a condition far 
worse even than that of the old slave-raiding days. He should 
have been content with proving this assertion. It is here that 
he is confronted with difficulties that are not of his own 
making. Official documents are, as might be expected, incom- 

Jete and generally unsatisfactory. To draw up a description 
of the Free State as it really is, is as impossible as it would be 
impossible to write a true history of the Napoleonic Wars from 
the bulletins of Napoleon. Mr. Fox Bourne has to use the 
reports of travellers, of newspaper correspondents, and other 
sources of information of a more or less contentious character. 
We quite believe that he has done his best to arrive at the 
truth, but some of his authorities are certainly open to 
criticism. He quotes, for instance, a statement from the 
Petit Blew of Brussels that a certain Belgian official, Van 
Eycken by name (now dead), ordered his native troops to 
“hang the women and children [of a certain village] on the 
palisades in the form of a cross.” Now it is impossible to 
forget that the Petit Blew was in the habit of telling this kind 
of story about the British troops in South Africa. It may 
have had cogent inducements in the latter case which were 
wanting in the former, but its veracity is not the less dis- 


Mr. Fo 
would have 
will urge, ° 
State were 
termined by 


credited, and it would have been well for Mr. Fox Bourne to | 


caution his readers. For ourselves, while we think it right to 





in Civilisation in Congoland, and while we have a strong | 
inclination, after watching for years the administration of the | 


Congo Free State as far as it is possible for English publicists 
to watch it, to believe in Mr. Fox Bourne’s allegations, we must 
leave the responsibility for them with the author. In other 
words, though we desire to be strictly impartial and just to 
the Congo Administration, our readers must not suppose that 
we have any desire to shield that anachronism among Govern- 
ments. On the contrary, we are extremely doubtful of 
its doings and believe that it could hardly be so universally 
distrusted had it a clean bill of health. That we entertain 
such suspicions, however, is not a ground for less, but for 
greater, caution in dealing with the case against it. We do 
not wish to give any one the excuse to say that we are carried 
away by prejudice. 

We may start with facts which are beyond dispute. The 
objects which the Berlin Conference sought to secure were “free 
access to the centre of the African continent for the commerce 
of all nations,” and the “ promotion of the moral and material 
well-being of the native populations.” Bismarck congratu- 
lated the Conference on having accomplished these results. 
What has actually happened? This, as one observer has put 
it with terrible brevity; that tribes which survived three cen- 
turies of slave-hunting will be destroyed by half-a-century of 
philanthropy. “Philanthropy” is the ironical name for a 
system of forced labour which involves all the evils of slavery, 
and has none of its mitigations. The owner of slaves has at 
least the interests of property to restrain him, though they 
often fail of their effect, and he may be moved by kindly 
personal feeling,—on the whole, it is probable, a more potent 
motive. The system of forced labour is wholly impersonal, and 
18 untouched by any alleviations. The State powers which 
control it are necessarily uninfluenced by feeling, and the con- 
sideration of interest is too remote to be in any way effective. 
The Congo State, which was to provide an asylum of peace 
Where the African races could gradually be developed into a 
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civilised and happy community, is nothing but a gigantic 
machine for enriching the sovereign power in the first instance, 
and various private companies in the second, through the col- 
lecting by forced labour of ivory and rubber. This is what 
Mr. Glave, an independent traveller of high character, wrote :— 


“The station [New Kasongo, on the Lualaba River] is 
surrounded by villages that pay tribute in different ways. 
Some do paddling, others build, others again bring in wood 
for building purposes. Some bring in ivory and rubber. 
The place has a population of 15,000, nearly all slaves. I left 
New Kasongo and followed the right or east bank of the 
Lualaba to Nyangwe, which is built on a treeless plain; all the 
timber for building purposes comes from the opposite bank of 
the river. Lemery has done good work here. He says Nyangwe 
can be made to produce fifteen tons of rubber a month, when 
more tribes are brought under control. Also a good deal of ivory 
is brought in for tribute and for sale. In connection with the 
station there are five thousand auxiliaries, who are sent all over 
the country to beat the natives into submission to the State.” 


After travelling some way further, to Bayonge, he says:— 


“This is a post under Lemery. The natives have complained 
that they are compelled to bring rubber, which is bought by the 
officers of the Congo Free State; half of the price paid goes to 
the mgwana, or chief, of the district, and half goes to the natives. 
Many villagers refuse to bring rubber; then they are attacked 
and killed or taken prisoners. While I was at Bayonge an 
expedition sent by Manahuto, under the orders of Lemery, arrived 
after having a fight with natives on the other side of the Uzimbu. 
Many natives are said to have been killed, and thirty prisoners 
taken, mostly women.” 


Another observer, this time a Member of the Belgian Senate, 
is not less emphatic :— 


««The cruel impression conveyed by the mutilated forests, he 
wrote, ‘is heightened in the places where, till lately, native 
villages nestled, hidden and protected by thick and lofty foliage. 
The inhabitants have fled. They have fled in spite of encouraging 
palavers and promises of peace and kind treatment. They have 
burnt their huts, and great heaps of cinders mark the sites, amid 
deserted palm-groves and trampled-down banana fields. The 
terrors caused by the memory of inhuman floggings, of massacres, 
of rapes and abductions, haunt their poor brains, and they go as 
fugitives to seek shelter in the recesses of the hospitable bush, 
or, across the frontiers, to find it in French or Portuguese Congo, 
not yet afflicted with so many labours and alarms, far from the 
roads traversed by white men, those baneful intruders, and their 
train of strange and disquieting habits.’ The outlook was as gloomy 


give as wide a circulation as possible to the statements made | when he wondered sieie the paths trodden Ry See aeaseane once 


Pool and back again. ‘ We are constantly meeting these carriers, 
either isolated or in Indian file; blacks, blacks, miserable blacks, 
with horribly filthy loin-cloths for their only garments ; their bare 
and frizzled heads supporting their louds—chest, bale, ivory-tusk, 
hamper of rubber, or barrel; for the most part broken down, sink- 
ing under the burdens made heavier by their weariness and in- 
sufficiency of food, consisting of a handful of rice and tainted dried 
fish; pitiful walking caryatids; beasts of burden with the lank 
limbs of monkeys, pinched-up features, eyes fixed and round with 
the strain of keeping their balance and the dulness of exhaustion. 
Thus they come and go by thousands, organised in a system of 
human transport, requisitioned by the State armed with its irre- 
sistible force publique, supplied by the chiefs whose slaves they 
are and who pounce on their wages; jogging on, with knees bent 
and stomach protruding, one arm raised up and the other resting 
on a long stick; dusty and malodorous; covered with insects as 
their huge procession passes over mountains and through valleys ; 
dying on the tramp, or, when the tramp is over, going to their 
villages to die of exhaustion.’” 

Such extracts might be repeated ad nauseam. Forced 
labour, though certainly not contemplated by the Brussels 
Conference, has been worked in the course of the history of 
the world without destructive effects to the races sub- 
jected to it. For ages upon ages it was the dominant, one 
might almost say the only, system. But in the Congo State 
it is complicated with the worst abuses by officials, who for 
various reasons have but a brief tenure of power and make 
haste to be rich. And it is enforced in the most barbarous 
way. Companies of savage mercenaries, often without any 
white leader, go about the country and visit any defaulting 
village with the most cruel punishment. They have no 
interest in the matter; they have their pay, which they 
supplement with loot, and with what is far more valuable to 
them, unrestrained indulgence in cruelty and lust. Many of 
these mercenaries are cannibals, and one result of employing 
them is that cannibalism is largely on the increase. Such is 
the result of the policy of a Christian nation, a policy guided 
more largely than in any other European country by clerical 
a visers. j 

There are minor counts in Mr. Fox Bourne’s indictment. 
The bad example of the Congo State is, he declares, working 
evil outside its borders. The French are giving up a policy 
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of justice and kindness for one of rapacity; the Portuguese: 
who had shown signs of improvement, are retrograding. Nor 
is the danger of serious international complications altogether 
absent. The execution of Mr. Stokes by Major Lothaire 
and the shameless denial of justice by the Belgian Courts 
would at some times have been made a casus belli. Belgium 
presumes on its position, on the weakness which European 
guarantees have made more inexpugnable than any strength. 
But if these charges, if even a part of them, can be estab- 


lished, the days of the Congo Free State are numbered. 


We have tried to give the general sense and drift of 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s arraignment of the Congo Free State, but 


for ourselves, as we have said above, we suspend judgment. 


But though we have not sufficient first-hand knowledge 
to enable us to say definitely that he has proved his cise, 
we do say most emphatically that he has made out a sound 


primda-facie case for investigation, and that action ought to be 
taken on it by the signatories of the Berlin Act, and so the 
virtual guarantors of the Congo Free State. If Europe is 
really assenting to the horrors described by Mr. Fox Bourne, 
she is committing a great crime. Therefore, in our view, the 
Powers should investigate the matter, and if the case is proved 
should take action. It is, it seems to us, for Britain to demand 
investigation. We have always stood for the slave against 
the slave-owner, for the oppressed against the oppressor. If 
we are not to abandon that duty, we ought surely now, as a 
nation and a Government, to demand to know the truth about 
the Congo Free State. 

Before leaving the subject of the Congo Free State we must 
also mention the appearance of another book dealing with its 
administration. This book is The Curse of Central Africa, by 
Captain Burrows (London: R. A. Everett and Co.,21s.) We 
cannot, however, criticise it, as we understand that actions are 
pending in the Courts in regard to statements in its pages. 
But as soon as the contents of the book are no longer sub 
judice, we hope to return to it, and to give our readers an 
account of Captain Burrows’s indictment. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL.* 


Mr. JoHn RicHARD GREEN remarked in his History of the 
English People that in the whole line of English statesmen 
there is no one of whom we would willingly know so much, 
and of whom we really know so little, as Thomas Cromwell. 
Mr. Merriman, an American scholar as we gather from his 
title-page, has perhaps done all that is now possible to dispel 
the obscurity which surrounds the character of the man who 
for ten years was the most powerful personage in England, 
not excepting the King. The whole of Cromwell’s extant 
letters are published in Mr. Merriman’s volumes. These are 
introduced by a biography in which all that has come down to 
us through history or rumour regarding Cromwell is examined 
with a care and discrimination which show that the author has 
mastered the art of weighing historical evidence. If the book 
is not altogether pleasant reading, it is not the fault of Mr. 
Merriman. But it is difficult for Englishmen to look back 
on the ten years during which Cromwell governed England 
without feelings of humiliation. Never before or since were 
the nobility, the Parliament, the Church, and the people of 
England reduced to a condition of servile terror such as 
existed between the years 1530 and 1540. 

Little consolation is to be derived from contemplating the 
character of the man who was the leading figure in this Reign 
of Terror. Although a strong man, whose strength, however, 
was largely founded on an entire absence of moral and honour- 
able scruples, he possessed neither the grandeur of character 
nor of policy which has sometimes afforded a certain excuse 
for a nation prostrating itself before a single will. The son of 
a disreputable Englishman of the lower classes, Cromwell left 
his home early in life, served for a time as a trooper in 
Italy, and was afterwards a commercial agent and a merchant 
in several cities of Europe. On his return to England he 
became a scrivener and a moneylender, and got a seat in 
Parliament. By entering the service of Wolsey he laid the 
foundations of his political greatness. Whatever good repute 
Cromwell enjoys he owes to his supposed fidelity to Wolsey 
after the fall of the great Minister. The story does not read 





* Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By Roger Bigelow Merriman, A.M, 
Harv., B.Litt. Oxon. 2vols. Oxford: at the Clurendon Press. (18s. | 
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so well in the pages of Mr. Merriman as in those of Shak 
speare and Froude. When he heard of Wolsey’s fall, Cro eg 
well shed tears and betook himself to prayer—a most unwoated 
exercise with him—but his own words, as reported by a frien, 
show that he sorrowed most of all because Wolsey’s #: 

3 : YS fail 
threatened the ruin of his own prospects. He recovered hi 
courage, however, and went up to London, where he did aan 
thing for his master, and a great deal more for himeelf, B 
ingratiating himself with Wolsey’s enemies he contrived to 
get a seat in the Parliament of 1529. In Parliament he 
opposed the Bill of Attainder against the Cardinal] which 
had been sent down from the Upper House. He did 

: é 1d not 
thereby incur the anger of the King, who was satisfied to 
have humbled Wolsey, and did not at this time desire to 
ruin him. Cromwell adroitly supplied a reason for dropping 
the Bill by reading Wolsey’s confession, which was sufficiently 
abject to satisfy the most bitter enemies of the fallen Minister, 
The King in all probability was greatly pleased with the 
result. 

His action in the case of Wolsey brought Cromwell under 
the notice of the King, who made him a Counsellor, and after. 
wards conferred on him other offices and dignities, He 
was a Minister entirely to the mind of Henry VIII. Full of 
resource and of courage, he was always ready with suggestions 
to enable the King to accomplish his wishes, whatever they 
were. According to Pole, long before he entered the service 
of the King, Cromwell had made up his mind that the chief 
business of the adviser of a King was to discover and to 
gratify the caprices of his master. “The great art of the 
politician,’ he remarked to Pole, “was to penetrate through 
the disguise which Sovereigns are accustomed to throw over 
their real inclinations, and to devise the most. specious 
expedients by which they may gratify their appetites without 
appearing to outrage morality or religion.” Cromwell was 
not only a subservient, he was likewise a most efficient, 
Minister. He had an immense knowledge of affairs, and gave 
strict attention to the minutest details. He kept himself 
informed of what was going on in the country by means of a 
vast system of espionage, and this, along with the cruel 
vengeance with which he visited opposition to the Royal will, 
or even suspicion of opposition, created a Reign of Terror 
throughout the land. If it is a wise policy to rule men solely 
through their fears, Cromwell must be regarded as a great 
statesman. The following is Mr. Merriman’s description of 
the man and of his statecraft :— 

“Cromwell’s utter lack of emotion enabled him to tick off in 
his memoranda the lives of human beings, as if they were items 
in an account; or to send people to trials, of which the verdicts 
had been determined beforehand, as ‘the Abbot of Redyng to be 
sent down to be tryed and excecutyd at Reding.’ He totally dis- 
regarded the justness or morality of any action; its utility was 
for him its morality, and created its justification. He never 
struck at his victims in a moment of passion, uselessly or 
capriciously; no personal feeling of hatred mingled with his 
crime. On the other hand, had the sacrifice of one of his nearest 
or dearest friends been necessary to the accomplishment of his 
purposes, he would hardly have hesitated a moment...... 
Finally, and perhaps most important of all, Cromwell never lost 
anything that might be turned to good account. It has been 
shown how he not only succeeded in freeing himself from any ill 
names at Wolsey’s fall, but also actually used his master’s over- 
throw to further his own ends, and make himself known and 
popular at Court. But this is only a slender hint of what was to 
follow. It was precisely from this same practical utilitarian 
standpoint that he regarded and made use of to his own ends the 
King’s amours, the suppression of the monasteries, the Reforma- 
tion. Catholicism and Protestantism passed over his head; he 
simply used them ds pieces in the great game which he was 
playing.” 

Mr. Merriman remarks that it must occur to every student 
of the decade which followed Cromwell's appointment as 
Counsellor to Henry VIII. to ask the question whether the 
King himself or his new Minister was the originator of the 
startling changes which occurred after Cromwell's accession 
to power. The conclusion to which he arrives, and for which 
he gives good reasons, is that the means made use of—the 
intimidation of the clergy, the suppression of the monasteries, 
the attacks on the independence of Parliament, the ruthless 
execution of those who opposed the late innovations—all bear 
the stamp of the sinister genius of Thomas Cromwell. The 
probability is that Cromwell was the Nuntius Satanae, to use 
Pole’s expression, who persuaded the King to abandon 





Wolsey’s policy of seeking a divorce from the Pope, and to 
obtain it by the exercise of his sovereign power in the Courts 
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: can heartily approve of the Act of 
cor eg ge of the ei di which followed, in 
sig deprived the Pope of authority in the Chureh 
ied Their motive, or rather the motive of their 
authors, however, was not good; and it may fairly be argued 
that the practical transference of the Papal powers to the 

Monarch led subsequently to those arbitrary dealings with the 

Church, and to those outrages on the conscienses of men, which 

were the main cause of the original secessions from the Estab- 

lished Church, secessions which to the present day are a dis- 
turbing element in the religious life of the country. 

The dissolution of the monasteries is another example of a 
salutary change brought about from a bad motive, and in the 
worst possible manner. Cromwell’s motive was to enrich the 
Royal Treasury, and to make Henry, as he had promised, the 
richest King in Europe. He selected, therefore, agents who 
were a8 destitute of scruples as himself, and he instructod 
them to get up condemnatory evidence at all costs. Cromwell's 
unscrupulous management of the business has made it im- 

sible, even for historians who approve of the dissolution of 
the religious houses, to assert with confidence that the monks 
and friars deserved their fate, so untrustworthy is the evidence 
which was produced against them. For the publication of an 
Authorised Version of the Bible in English Cromwell deserves 
credit, whatever his motive was. He certainly desired to unite 
England by a religious, as well as by a political, alliance with 
the Protestants of the Continent. Mr. Merriman is of opinion 
that his motives were solely political. We are disposed to 
think that he had a certain preference for Protestantism as a 
religion. His proposal to bring over Tyndale points in that 
direction; and his last prayer, as given by Foxe—Mr. Merriman 
thinks it is probably genuine—is conceived in the spirit of 
Protestant, and not of Roman Catholic, devotion. As Pro- 
testants, however, we have no sort of desire to claim Cromwell, 

and should view, not merely with equanimity, but with the 
utmost satisfaction, evidence that he had no personal sympathy 
with the Reformed religion. 

But whether Cromwell’s leaning towards Protestantism was 
religious or political, it proved his ruin. He persuaded his 
reluctant master to form an alliance with the Protestants of 
Germany, which proved useless; and he was guilty of a still 
more heinous offence by bringing for the King from Germany 
an ill-favoured German wife, greatly to Henry’s disgust. 
One can spare no pity for Cromwell when he is sent to the 
scaffold to which he had sent so many better men. But one 
wonders why Henry, remorseless as we know him to have 
been, should have visited his Minister's mistakes with the last 
penalty. Perhaps, having resolved to disgrace him, he feared 
to leave alive a man who knew so much, and might prove 
a dangerous enemy. 

Mr. Merriman gives, as we have seen, a most unfavourable 
estimate of Cromwell’s character and work; but strangely 
enough, he concludes by claiming for him the character of 
an English patriot. He was, he writes, perfectly sincere in 
his attempt to establish an all-powerful kingship under the 
forms of ostensible constitutionalism. He believed this to be 
the only path to national greatness for England. That Crom- 
well desired to see England powerful we do not deny. A 
selfish pride in his own work sufficiently accounts for that. 
But for the view that he was a patriot in the sense of desiring 
the true welfare of the English people we cannot find a shred 
of evidence. 





THREE BOOKS ON RUSSIA.* 
Russta has always been a fascinating country to the political 
student, and nowadays more interest is taken in her affairs 
than ever. Opportunely, then, do we call attention to three 
excellent books which lie before us, and from a judicious study 
of which a very complete notion of the great Continental 
Empire of the Czar can be obtained. Two of them, indeed, 
bardly lend themselves to the purposes of the publicist, being 
chiefly physical studies of the Russian Empire which con- 
veniently supplement one another. Dr. Bonmariage has pro- 
duced an able and richly illustrated treatise on European 
Russia, considered through the eyes of a student of public 
health—what he calls an “essai d’hygiéne générale”—in which 





bs Q.) Greater Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. London: W. Heinemann. [18s. 
net. (2.) Asiatic Russia. By George Frederick Wright. London: Eveleigh 
Nash, [32s.]|—-(3,) La Russie d'Europe, Par le Dr. A. Bonmariage. Bruxelles: 
Spineux, [20 fr. ] 


all the physical features of the country and ite inhabitants are 
duly set forth. The book is the outcome of the International 
Conference on Public Health which was held at Moscow in 
1897, and to which Dr. Bonmariage was the Belgian delegate. 
It does great credit to its accomplished and truly scientific 
author, and will, as he modestly claims, be of the greatest 
utility to all “qui désirent se rendre rapidement compte de 
la nature et de la valeur physique du milieu russe.” But Dr. 
Bonmariage confines himself to European Russia. Fore 
tunately an American student of the earth comes in the 
nick of time to supplement his work. Dr. Wright tells us 
that when he recently contemplated a journey through 
Asiatic Russia in order to study the traces of the glacial 
period, he “found it difficult to obtain the preliminary com- 
prehensive knowledge of the country which would render 
such a trip most profitable.” He has compiled the two 
handsome volumes now before us for the sake of future 
travellers in a similar predicament, and they will also be 
most valuable to all who wish to understand the physical 
basis of the vast Russian power in Asia. Dr. Wright has 
done this work with great thoroughness. He begins with a 
long and detailed account of the physical geography of 
Asiatic Russia, which he follows with a concise but very 
interesting narrative of the Russian conquest of those 
mysterious regions beyond the Urals for which Yermak set 
out with his devoted little band as long ago as 1582. This 
leads up to a very suggestive description of the various types 
of colonists whom Russia has planted in her new dominions, 
and to a thoughtful discussion of the social, economic, and 
political conditions of Siberia. Dr. Wright is a firm believer 
in the future of this promising but still undeveloped territory, 
and calculates that it will carry a population of not less than 
fifty millions by the end of the present century. Siberia’s 
future is “to be found in the development of her own rich 
resources, which so abundantly fit her to maintain an inde- 
pendent civilisation. What Siberia needs, and is in the 
way of speedily securing, is the enlargement of her internal 
commerce through the development of her mines and 
manufactories and the utilisation of her forests and her water- 
power. Her agriculturalists most of all need a home market 
where the profits will not be all absorbed in transportation of 
coarse material.” All this it must be the aim of Russian 
statesmen to supply,—and that is the best guarantee of 
Russia’s desire for a long term of peace, “for, more than any 
other country in the world, Russia is in a position to obtain 
the main objects of national ambition through the next one 
hundred years by turning attention to the development of the 
internal resources of her own Empire. Apparently there are 
operating within her body politic all the forces which, if 
wisely guided, will secure the highest objects of national 
ambition, namely, a steady increase of population, accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the material supplies 
necessary for the comfort of the people, and for that associa- 
tion with one another and contact with the outer world 
which are necessary to foster the highest social and intel- 
lectual progress.” This is a rational and a hopeful view. We 
must add that the numerous and admirable illustrations of 
both these books, and the excellent maps with which they are 
furnished, greatly enhance their value to all who wish to 
obtain a clear notion of the Russian territories as they are 
to-day. 


Mr. Gerrare’s book, whilst it may have less permanent 
value, is more interesting to read at the present moment 
than the rather impersonal treatises already mentioned. Mr. 
Gerrare, who seems to be a keen and adventurous observer, 
has lately travelled through the whole extent of the Russian 
Empire, winding up his successful career by penetrating in 
disguise into Manchuria in the face of the Russian refusal to 
let any Englishman into that debatable land. The outcome 
of his journey is a most entertaining, instructive, and 
picturesquely written book, which deserves to be placed 
beside the recent work of Mr. Norman as a corrobora- 
tive piece of evidence from a somewhat different stand- 
point. Mr. Gerrare had few direct relations with Russian 
officials: he grumbles that the British Embassy in St. Peters- 
burg refused to take any interest in his journey, and rather 
discouraged him than otherwise. We are of opinion that this 
was a good thing in this particular instance, though we quite 





agree with him that Embassies ought to take a more friendly 
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view of the intelligent traveller who goes in the spirit of 
Bacon’s “Merchants of Light” to see strange lands and 
report on them to his countrymen at home. Mr. Gerrare’s 
book has certainly not suffered from the freedom with which 
he roamed about Siberia as he chose. He threw himself on 
the confidence of the people, and has succeeded in getting at 
their heart. “Travel among the people,” he says, “ disregard 
their uncouth manners, get so used to disgusting habits that 
they cease to offend, and there will be found not so much to 
admire as to love. They are so very human. Tuck your 
trousers into jack-boots, put on a peaked cap and as a tramp 
try to beat your way a few days’ journey, and in a very 
short time you will know how it is the army officers are 
so hated by the people.” Mr. Gerrare’s book is, among 
its other virtues, a remarkable contribution to the 
psychology of the Russian people, whom few English 
travellers have learnt to know so well. We must leave 
the reader to make acquaintance with this part of Mr. 
Gerrare’s admirable book for himself,—only mentioning his 
very curious account of the Russian peasant’s instinctive 
hostility to all who wear a uniform, with its indications of 
possible “ big trouble” at any moment. Mr. Gerrare works 
largely by way of anecdote, and thus conveys a far more vivid 
idea of the folk and their ways than by mere description,— 
even if he does perhaps now and then fall into the error of 
presenting as typical what is merely peculiar. We cannot 
agree with all his views. He argues, for instance, that the 
Russian lack of individual freedom has been a leading cause 
of the recent development of industries, since “man must 
have some vent for superfluous energy,” and the Russian 
devotes to his business the energy which the Englishman 
fritters away on politics! It is an ingenious argument, but 
is upset by the single fact that Mr. Gerrare calls the 
chapter in which he deals with the growth of Russian 
industrialism ‘“‘ The New America.” Nor can we in the least 
share our author’s admiration for the Protective policy of 
M. de Witte, although it must be admitted that that policy 
has done a great deal in the fostering of industry during the 
past few years; but it remains to be seen if it can also deal 
with the questions which must arise later. Mr. Gerrare’s 
account of the new industrial movement in Russia is full of 
interest, as are his description of the Siberian colonists, his 
denunciation of the short-sighted policy by which all foreign 
enterprise in Siberia is practically stifled in its cradle, his 
picture of the great Siberian Railway, and a dozen other items 
that we could name. By far the most remarkable thing in 
this book, however, is the author’s narrative of his journey in 
disguise through Manchuria, from whose frontier all English- 
men are sedulously turned back by the Russian administration. 
Mr. Gerrare and his camera, by the exercise of much tact and 
still more boldness, got through. He saw enough to convince 
him that the Russian talk about evacuation is mere dust thrown 
in the eyes of Europe. Still more important was his discovery 
of a hitherto unknown strategic railway which the Russian 
engineers have laid from a point near Khailar, on the 
Siberian Railway, to Dolon-Nor and Kalgan, within sixty 
miles of Pekin. A glance at a map will show that, with 
this line in use as a military railway, Pekin might be held 
between Kalgan and Port Arthur like a nut in a pair of nut- 
crackers if Russia had sufficient men on the spot; but, this we 
admit, is a very big “if.’ Mr. Gerrare was not able to follow 
the line up to its present rail-head, but he satisfied himself 
that it was a serious factor in Russia’s military relation to the 
Chinese Empire, whose value, as he says, “ is enhanced by the 
fact that its whereabouts is unknown, and its very existence 
doubted.” Such a step in Russia’s “conquest by railway” 
was well worth running risks to discover. Mr. Gerrare’s 
work is very useful, and does credit alike to his resourceful 
wit and his fluent pen. 





NOVELS. 





IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY.* 
Mr. Basit Kine, who made his first appeal to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic with a novel dealing with a society 
problem, now furnishes evidence of his versatility in a story 
from which “society,” as the word is usually construed, is 





® In the Garden of Charity. By Basil King. London: Harperand Brothers. [6s.] 
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| entirely eliminated. The scene is laid on the coast of N 
Scotia, the Acadia of two centuries back, and the chara, _ 
are mostly connected with the sea, though the action —_ 
place almost entirely on land, while from first to last the 7 
of “actuality”—though the time is the present—ig _ 
spicuous by its absence. There is, it is true, a casual fe . 
ence to a telegraph office, but that is all. The ships = 
sailing vessels; one hears nothing of restaurants or Prt: 
railways or ships, newspapers or books, politics oy Pe 
jinance. This elimination of all the distinctive material 
evidences of modern civilisation is not necessarily a merit in 
writer. It is a relief, no doubt, for those who live in wana 
nesses of bricks and mortar to escape from their surroundin ; 
and breathe for awhile the sedative atmosphere of primitive 
simplicity. But where the escape is effected by the means of 
fiction everything depends on the treatment of the writer,— 
on his choice of scene and of characters, and his ability to 
invest them, when shorn of the trappings of civilisation and 
culture, with those attributes of humanity which engage the 
interest and sympathy of the reader. 

The plot of Mr. King’s story is at once simple and strange 
Charity Pennland, the heroine, of mixed New England and 
Huguenot stock, has been, when the curtain rises, Waiting 
patiently for ten years for tidings of the soldier husband 
who married her at Halifax, faithfully promising to rejoin her 
at her father’s house after a few months’ service with the 
colours, and has never made a sign from that day. At last 
she hears news of him from a travelling pedlar, but it is eyj] 
news. He has returned to Nova Scotia, and gone through 
the ceremony of marriage with another woman, with whom 
he is living some distance down the coast. Charity’s mind 
is soon made up. She resolves to claim her husband, but 
only arrives to find him at the point of death and uncon. 
scious. Such acatastrophe might well seem calculated to bring 
the story to a close. As a matter of fact, it only marks 
the beginning of Charity’s long and arduous ordeal. For the 
other woman, as deeply wronged by the dead man as herself, 
while steadily refusing to admit Charity’s claim to be his 
lawful wife, appeals so powerfully to the latter by her helpless. 
ness, her innocence, und her loneliness that Charity cannot 
find it in her heart to desert her. Accordingly, relying on 
the absence of all proof of the identity of the dead man, who 
had remarried under an assumed name, relying also on 
the discretion of the pedlar and his sister, the only persons 
aware of the truth, she takes Hagar Penn back to her own 
home. There a child is born, and Charity does her best to 
take up the thread of her old life. That, of course, is im- 
possible. Suspicion is aroused as to the antecedents of the 
newcomer, and at last a rumour connecting Hagar with the 
sudden death of her father leads to concerted action on the 
part of the villagers. Confronted with her accusers, she 
successfully rebuts the charge of parricide, but confesses that 
in order to prevent her husband returning to his first wife she 
had virtually been guilty of compassing his death. She had 
rowed him out to a lonely islet on the understanding that he 
was to be picked up by a passing schooner, she had taken 
good care that the skipper should not put in, and she had 
left him for a week without food before bringing him off to 
die of exposure and starvation :— 

«“«Then one day,’ Hagar went on, slowly, ‘ he said he’d go away. 
He didn’t love me any longer. He said he’d loved lots o’ women 
as much as he’dloved me. And then he said—he said—he said— 
that he had a wife—a wife that wasn’t me—that I was not his 
wife” Charity grew white. The men, half clinging to one 
another, drew nearer, their eyes fixed on Hagar. ‘I didn’t 
believe it at first—I couldn’t believe it—I couldn’t think as the 
man I’d ha’ died for could ha’ treated me like that. But he did. 
He said his other wife was drawing him—that he must go back to 
her. He said he could smell death, and that he must make his 
peace wi’ her before he died. He said she was everything to him, 
and I was nothing any more.’ Slowly Charity withdrew her arms 
from about Hagar’s waist and crouched on the grass beside her. 
‘Then he went, Hagar panted on. ‘He left me. He'd heard 
sudden how Jacob Eisenhauer was to touch at Golden Cove Mines, 
and he said he’d go along o’ him. But there was no time to 
arrange it; and so he asked me, first to row him over to Hungry 
Island, and then tramp round to Golden Cove and get some one 
to telegraph a message to the Mines. It was to say as how 
Soldier Penn was on the island and to ask Jacob to pick him up. 
I said I’d do it. I rowed him out to the island and left him there 
—but—but—I never went to Golden Cove. I left him there. I 
couldn’t have him go back to the other woman—’ Charity 
uttered a cry as if she had been struck, and covered her face with 








her hands, ‘I left him on the island,’ Hagar went on doggedly. 
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‘ath o by, but Jacob never sent to take him 

‘I watched ee kak how long would it be, missy, that 

= the there?’ Amos inquired, in a tone of deep interest; 
ou 


. e”—‘I left him there a week.’—‘Oh, Lord 
‘not overnight, t, the old man cried, throwing uphis arms. ‘But 
ha’ go Aa conduck !’—‘I didn’t mean to leave him there so 
moi = continued, in the same monotonous tone. ‘The 
long, | * ," thought I’d go for him the second, and the second 
first 4 off till the third, and the third day I was afraid to 
I put didn’t mean it all at once. It just came gradual. But I 
go. 4 there’-—‘ And didn’t he have no victuals?’ Amos 
eo ge ain.—‘ Only enough for a day,’ she answered.—‘ Oh, 
eat But it was enough to killa man!’ he cried.—‘ It did 
my, hie » she said, quietly.—‘ Dead?’ he gasped, in horror.—‘ Not 
y % but he died from it. Iused to sit on the shore and watch 
at = or day and night. I’d think sometimes as I’d go out for 
the sot I knew that if I brought him back he'd go off to the 
him, ~detes so what ’ud ha’ been the use? I thought he’d 
= die Then one day I found out—as how—this—little— 
bere aa to be born.” Her breath caught with a kind of sob, 
wot dhe forced herself to go on again. ‘Then I couldn’t leave 
him there no more. He was the child’s father, and I had to bring 
pro pack. It was the day after the August storm last year. It 
ie artic’lar bad storm, but I rowed out to the island all the 
= ’ And there he was on the shore.—‘ Dead?’ whispered 
yoo again.—‘ No, not dead. He was lying on the shore with his 
head down among the stones and his feet up on the grass, but he 
was living; he could talk. He called me all the time by his first 
wife’s name. I dragged him on the boat and rowed him home. 
Then I nursed him as well as I could, but hedied. I killed him. 
He wouldn’t ha’ died if I’d let him go back to the other woman. 
But I wouldn’t.’ ”» : F 
For the final solution of this strange domestic problem we 


refer our readers to Mr. King’s pages; but we may note the 
skill with which he has contrived to render the parentage, up- 
bringing, and antecedents of the two women determining 
factors in the successive situations by which they are faced. 
It is quite possible that some will find Charity’s magnanimity 
superhuman in view of the extraordinarily exacting demands 
upon her forbearance made by her rival. It may be that 
others will find the companionship of such extremely un- 
sophisticated persons lacking in stimulation. We have no 
doubt, however, as to the charm which this homely idyll of 
Nova Scotia will exert on minds wearied by novels of society, 
slum life, or sensation. The Acadians are long since 
scattered, but their spirit is recalled by this charming romance 
of a coast already celebrated in the graceful hexameters of 
“ Evangeline.” 








The Book of Months. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—The Book of Months is not, properly speaking, a novel at all; 
if we may coin an expression to fit this style of novel, we should call 
it “fictional autobiography.” At the beginning the reader takes 
the book as a real description of the mental processes of Mr. E. F. 
Benson; but later on, when two love-stories are worked into the 
text, the same reader must conclude that the book is pure 
fiction. The earlier and less narrative parts of the book are 
the best reading, and the author when he describes his midnight 
outing in his friend’s grounds to enjoy the full delights of the 
first night of spring is singularly successful in getting the young 
man’s joie de vivre “over the footlights.” There is a delightful 
optimism about the book which renders it very pleasant reading, 
and some of Mr. Benson’s theories of life are shrewd enough to 
give food for reflection. As a whole, The Book of Months is well 
worth reading. 

Near the Tsar, near Death. By Fred. Whishaw. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. )—There is no indication of language in Mr. Whis- 
haw’s new book to show that it is not concerned with the present day, 
and most people will be surprised when internal evidence reveals to 
them that the Czar in question is Peter the Great. The book deals 
with a grim page in history,—the story of the unhappy Alexis, 
Peter’s son. Mr. Whishaw gives the Czara political motive for 
the killing of Alexis, and the whole book is an account of the 
struggle between father and son. But Alexis is depicted as so 
poor a creature (as indeed he seems to have been), that his adven- 
tures in his flight and final capture are not more than historically 
interesting. The author paints the Czar and his Court with a 
broad brush, and with no mincing of the coarseness, nay, bar- 
barism, of the Russia of that day. The novel is aclever, but of 

necessity an unpleasant, piece of work. 

The Star Dreamer. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—The best thing in this novel is the description of 
the old house of Bindon-Cheveral. In it the authors have 
brought before the eyes of their readers a picture full of the 
charm which attaches to the ancient houses of England. The 
inhabitants of Bindon are, however, not so attractive. They 
lack vitality, and consequently they do not affect the reader 
8 greatly as the scene they are set in. There is a sub-flavour of 


mystery about most of them which would be impressive if the 
authors had been successful in making it credible. As they have 
not so succeeded, the story is inclined to drag, and some readers 
may find it difficult to take sufficient interest in the dramatis 
personae to follow them to the happy ending of their troubles. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review.—“ English Agriculture” is perhaps the 
most interesting article in an exceptionally good number of the 
Edinburgh. The Reviewer deals with Mr. Haggard’s book on 
“ Rural England,” and while paying a hearty tributeto the Hercu- 
lean labour of Mr. Haggard, who has done single-handed “the 
work of a Royal Commission,” he considers his view of the present 
agricultural situation to be over-pessimistic. ‘“ Although agricul- 
ture cannot be said to be flourishing,” it is, he believes, “on a 
not unhealthy footing at the present time.” Mr. Haggard’s con- 
clusions are that foreign competition and scarcity of labour are 
fast ruining English agricultural prospects, and while he believes 
that agriculture will continue to be carried on in England, he 
thinks that “the soil in the future may produce perhaps one-half 
of what it did in the past, and say one-third of what it could be 
made to produce.” The consequences to the nation at large will 
be dire. “It can mean nothing but the progressive deterioration 
of the race.” In the eyes of the Reviewer this picture is 
“altogether too dark.” Neither do the palliatives suggested by 
Mr. Haggard strike him as of any great value, though author 
and Reviewer are heartily agreed upon one point,—i.e., that 
“Protection is a chimera.” “Free-trade and unfettered im- 
ports has shot its fibres through every part and organ 
of the body corporate, till it is in truth no excrescence 
or tradition, but an integral part of our national life.” Accord- 
ing to the writer of the article, “the greatest cause of 
suffering to agriculture appears to be the alternation of prices.” 
Better, he says, the steady depression of the last thirty years than 
the fluctuations of 1812-42. “ Profits,’ as he explains, “do not 
altogether depend on high prices, butalso on the cost of production.” 
There is, therefore, “the possibility of saving in the one what is 
lost in the other.” He desires ardently to see the day when agri- 
culture is regarded more as a “trade” and less as a “ pursuit.” 
From combination and co-operation he hopes great things. The 
best way of tying the labourer to the land is, in his opinion, te 
give him some sort of money interest in its production. “The 
shepherd should receive a bonus on the produce of the flock, the 
cowmanon the yield of the cows, and the labourers on an arable farm 
some reward proportioned to the yield of corn.” He thus sums 
up his paper :—“ We must accept prices as they are, and meet 
them by cheapening the cost of production through improved 
methods and by co-operation for the purchase of the requirements 
of the farm; at the same time we must secure the highest market 
price by producing the best article and combining to meet the 
requirements of the trade; and to secure labour we must, as far 
as possible, give the labourer a personal interest in his work.” 
In “ Expansion and Expenditure” the writer endeavours in an 
impartial spirit to set before his reader the arguments of those who 
insist upon the dangers attending the extension of our foreign 
possessions. He dwells upon the fact that “Britain’s home 
market takes four-fifths of her manufactures, only one-fifth 
going abroad.” Half-way through the article we find a list of the 
acquisitions made to British territory during the last quarter of 
a century, with their estimated populations. The reader is 
assured that in spite of the vast additions made to British 
possessions, there has during the last. twenty-five years been a 
hardly perceptible increase in the value of British trade with 
them. During the same period, however, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
countries,—‘ with that group of industrial nations whom we 
regard as our industrial enemies.” 


The first article in the Quarterly Review is signed by Mr. 
Churton Collins, and is entitled “ Montesquieu in England.” Mr. 
Collins seeks to prove that Montesquieu owed much to his 
sojourn in this country; indeed, that “it is not too much to say 
that the ‘ Esprit des Lois ’ would either never have seen the light, 
or would have appeared without many of its most shining parts, 
had he never set foot on our shores.” In his “ Notes sur l’Angle- 
terre” Montesquieu speaks for the most part harshly of England, 
but some of the less hard sayings qucted in this article are well 
worth remembering :—“ If they [the English] have little polite- 
ness they are never unpolite”; “They value two things only, 
riches and merit”; “A man in England may have as many 








enemies as he has hairs on his head, yet no harm befalls him.” 
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“The Needs of Rural England” is another article on Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s work. Like the writer we have quoted in the 
Edinburgh, this Reviewer deprecates Mr. Haggard’s pessimism. He 
believes “there are no real grounds for wholesale discourage- 
ment, and no reasons for drastic legislative changes.” The direction, 
in his opinion, in which the State can give agriculture the most 
real and immediate assistance is in that of the revision of railway 
rates on perishable agricultural produce. “To break down the 
system of protection which railway companies have established in 
favour of foreign producers seems to be the absolute duty of the 
Government.” 








TWO BOOKS ON DANTE. 

Dante and his Time. By Karl Federn. With an Introduction 
by A. J. Butler, and Illustrations. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—So 
many books have been written about Dante from one point of 
view and another that one is rather inclined to groan at the first 
sight of another volume dealing with him. But it is only at 
first sight—at the first sight of the cover of Dr. Federn’s volume— 
that a genuine reader groans. It isa real book that he gives us, 
though in it we find, not exactly any new theory about the man and 
his time and his work, but a keenly vital realisation of the reality 
of the man and of the man’s relation to his own time and ours. 
The form of the book is interesting in itself. Written in English, 
it is something more than a translation—though a German version 
exists—for Dr. Federn has been his own translator. In the words 
of Mr. Butler, who writes the introduction, “the present volume 
is no mere translation, but a revised issue by the author himself 
in a foreign tongue of a work originally composed in his own.” 
There can be no more stringent test of the stuff of a hook than 
that of subjecting it to such an experience as this of being trans- 
ferred into a new medium by the author; and it might be sufficient 
recommendation of Dr. Federn’s work to say that it stands the 
test well. Here and there one may feel the manner a little 
rugged, but nowhere does one find the matter rubbishy, and at 
no part is one confronted by those vaguenesses of meaning which 
recall the complaint of the translator, baffled by the intricacies 
of a difficult original, that “foreign languages very rarely make 
complete sense.” Though it is impossible in a short notice to 
follow Dr. Federn into detail, it may be said that his close grip 
of the man, Dante Alighieri, and his sympathetic pursuit of such 
slender biographical threads as history has preserved, enable the 
reader to see vividly the time and the poet, and to feel the action 
of the one upon the other with a new understanding. By his 
entirely human view of the experiences of Dante’s earlier years, 
of the nature of his passion for Beatrice, and of the conversion 
his character suffered under her influence in life and in death, 
Dr. Federn sheds a helpful light upon those aspects of the 
“Inferno” which have repelled so many, though only a few have 
the courage to confess their dislike. As one reads Dr. Federn’s 
book, one realises how the cruelty of the “Inferno” may have been 
part of the “past ” which had to be repented of before the poet 
was fit to enjoy the beatitudes of the “ Paradiso”; and the “ Vita 
Nuova” gains yet another depth of mystical significance in 
becoming the way by which the poet passed out of the hell of 
the spirit of retaliation into the heaven of love and forgiveness. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By Richard Thayer Hol- 
brook, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—It was an ingenious 
idea on the part of Dr. Holbrook to search out all the passages in 
Dante that refer to animals and put them together in a sort of 
catalogue raisonné of Dante’s beasts and birds. But it cannot 
be said that the idea in execution makes a particularly interest- 
ing or profitable book. The fact is that Dante had no original or 
individual attitude of mind—either scientific or affectionate— 
towards animals. He introduced them into his work allegorically, 
as other great writers had done before him. And while he felt 
and recognised, in a general literary and poetic way, the resem- 
blance between the lower nature of man and the nature of beasts, he 
had no foresight of the significance this resemblance was destined 
to bear for later generations instructed in the evolution of life. 
Dr. Holbrook elaborates the lack of science in Dante’s characteri- 
sations of animals a little too much to make a result sympathetic 
to the general reader. And he too completely discounts the value 
of the theological point of view to be agreeable to any reverent 
student of Dante. But there is much curious information to be 
found in his book about antiquarian bestiology, and also about 
theories of angels and devils. Considering the title of the 
volume, one is indeed surprised to find how much space is given 
in the beginning of the book to “the Devil and his Brood.” But 

as the work goes on, one understands that this is because many 
monsters of the Inferno were hybrids of animal and human, or 
animal and diabolical, extraction. The book, once read, is one that 
will be relegated to the reference shelf, and taken down when 


—————___ 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the 


week as hav 
reserved for review in other forms,] ae Oi 





The Land of the Boxers. By Captain Gordon Casserly, (Lo 

mans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is no exhaustive description 
Pekin and Tientsin and their surroundings, but a slenanes 
written account of Captain Casserly’s travels to the scene of a 
fighting, and a contemporary view of the attitude of the Alli : 
towards each other and to the Chinese at a period not lon ~ 

; é : & before 
the evacuation. The third chapter is perhaps the most interest. 
ing of all, wherein the author has collected the opinions ang 
criticisms of the Allies on each other’s troops, their comments on 
our Indian troops, and a general summary of Continental mili 
ideas and practice from the Indian officer’s standpoint, Every. 
body will read these views with unusual attention, for taken 
with the spontaneous and complimentary remarks op our 
Indian Army by the Continental Staff Officer, they really consti. 
tute some very reliable facts on which to estimate the efficiency 
of the British soldier. Count von Waldersee’s “Donnerwetter!” 
of astonishment at seeing the horse artillery gallop past him with 
their guns is an involuntary testimony the value of which nothine 
can destroy. Such an acknowledgment is gratifying, if it only 
extends to one arm. The deepest impression, however, made on 
our Allies was the conviction that the Indian army, composed of 
races more dissimilar than the Germans and the English, fought 
with a solidarity, a discipline, and a dash which the most famoys 
European regiments could not surpass. The picked contingents 
of the Allies could put no cavalry in the field to compare with g 
Bengal Lancer or a Bombay Cavalryman. German discipline, as 
a recent instance shows, is iron. That officers could maintain 
discipline and yet be on friendly terms with their men seemed 
an impossibility to the Germans. A private, in their opinion, 
would cease to respect an officer whom he had beaten ina tuy. 
of-war! But, then, to a man who thought a Captain could no 
longer command his company if more than a pace separated the 
men there are many impossibilities. To see the British flag 
flying at every port they passed was also what is vulgarly known 
as an “eye-opener” to many of them. Nor need we wonder at 
the Staff Officer who politely contradicted Captain Casserly’s 
assertion that we had between thirty and forty thousand Boer 
prisoners at one time. “Oh, but you have not,” said he; “two 
or three thousand at most. ,We are not ignorant of the course of 
the campaign: we read our newspapers carefully.” But we must 
remember that it is thirty years since they have been on active 
service. Captain Casserly gives us a very pleasant impression of 
the good terms prevailing between the several contingents. The 
friendliness between the Japanese and the Indian troops was very 
remarkable. His own opinions on the respective merits of the 
different types of soldier, seen after the war, corroborate those 
already published. The incidents of his trip to Pekin, the Summer 
Palace, and other places, his friendly encounters with hospitable 
Russians, the present appearance of the “ Land of the Boxers,” and 
the possibilities of the Chinese soldier are entertainingly written, 
and show Captain Casserly’s judgment and powers of ready 
observation. 


Basuto Land. By Minnie Martin. (Nichols and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Mrs. Martin is the wife of an official in Basutoland, and writes 
from the experience of ten years. Basuto jealousy on the subject 
of their customs is well known; the casual traveller does not get 
much chance of learning about them, a fact which gives more 
value to this book. Some of the things mentioned are strange; 
that, for instance, of the Chapong, a mysterious smoke to be seen 
sometimes at Butha-Buthe—Mrs. Martin has seen it herself—and 
quite inexplicable. Many of the customs seem to have their 
origin in the fear of spirits; as the neglect of a child born shortly 
after the death of another. The neglect is ceremonial rather than 
real—the child does not actually suffer, we are told—but itis due to 
the dread of vengeance from the dead, who may feel that he is not 
missed. Mrs. Martin illustrates her narrative with folk-lore. She 
has something to say, too, about the history of the country. 
It is not a very pleasing matter to read about,—the old 
tale of vacillation and neglect, and sometimes the Mother- 
country “paying the piper” while the Colony dances. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg does not appear to advantage. By an untimely 
insistence on disarmament he precipitated a war of which we had 
to bear the damage. Then, also, we have the usual narratives of 
the Boer treatment of the natives. One Boer is said to have 
flogged two Basuto servant-girls to death; another shot 4 
labourer in cold blood, going home to fetch his gun; he was fined 
£10 for it. “The ordinary Boer looks upon a native as no better 





@ quotation about an animal in Dante wants verifying. 


than a dog, without rights, without a soul.” Mrs. Martin does 
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ti _ =_- , ‘a ye 
+ date her preface, and seems, from speaking of the “ Free 
ih » to have written before the war. 





—In the fourth volume of the “ Stuart Series,” 
d Almack (F. E. Robinson and Co., 12s. 6d. net), 

have Memoirs of Viscount Dundee (first published in its entirety 
beg 1714); Gallienus Redivivus, an account of the Massacre of 
y ncoe (1692) ; and An Account of Dundee’s Officers after they 
ba to France. The editor has prefixed an introduction which 
tells us all that is known about the authorship and general 
history of these publications, and which also discusses the 
personal and political questions involved. We cannot admire 
the temper in which Mr. Almack approaches this subject. He 
does not expressly affirm, but he says that there is “much 
nrobability ” in the affirmation, that “the ma:iyred Covenanters 
a a set of obstinate, foul-mouthed, cruel, treacherous, and 
fanatical rufians.” It is not necessary to take seriously any one 
who writes in this fashion. As for the share of Claverhouse in the 
cruelties practised on the Covenanters, it is enough to say that if he 
had not approved of them, they certainly would have been peremp- 
torily brought to an end. He was like the master whom he served, 
absolutely incapable of pity. The volume is prettily bound, after 
a bit of work by Samuel Mearne.——Macbeth, in the “New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,” a revised edition by Horace 
Howard Furness, jun., of the work of his father, who, we are 
glad to see, is able to commend the work as it has been newly 
carried on.——Siz Dramas of Calderon. Freely Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. Edited by,H. Oelsner, M.A. (Alexander 
Moring. 3s. 6d. net.)\——The Life of St. George. By Edward 
Clapton, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1s, net.)—— 
Britain’s Next Campaign. By Julie Sutter. (R. Brimley Johnson. 
1s, net.)—This is a republication of a book which appeared under 
the title of “Cities and Citizens.” The “ Next Campaign” is to 
be against the miserable conditions under which the poor live in 
London. But we cannot think that it will be fought on the 
principles which Miss Sutter lays down. “Inthe housing problem 
the British land system stands condemned.” “ British soil is to be 
redeemed from that curse of Landlordism now blighting it.” 
Such utterances simply hinder the cause. If we are to wait till 
the soil is nationalised many generations will have to be content 
with present conditions——In the “Fireside Dickens” (Chap- 
man and Hall) The Old Curiosity Shop (2s. not), Nicholas Nickleby 
(2s. net), and American Notes, with Pictures from Italy (1s. 6d. net). 


New Eprtions. 
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Douglas (Sir G.), The Man of Letters, cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Doolittle (W. H.), Invention in the Century, cr 8vo ......... (Chambers) net 5/0 
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Elliot (A.), Mansell’s Millions, cr 8¥0.........e0e0.ee0eee-e--- (Ldurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. 111., Part I11., Coleoptera, LI., folio 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Fergus (F.), Elementary Ophthalmic Optics, cz Svo.... (Blackie) net 3/6 
Fraser (W. A.), Thorouglibreds: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Furse (G. A.), 1800: Marengo and Holheulinden, Svo...............(W. Clowes) 15/0 
Harrison (J.), Practical Plane aud Solid Geometry, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 2/6 
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(Longmans) net 9/0 
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Jackson (K.), The Pride of Nancie Terry, ..(Drane) 3/6 
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CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS, 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season... 


Patterns forwarded post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
























ACCUMULATED FUNDS _... = we «. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities ... ee es ae saa 12,974,650 


Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 


RECENT 
SETTLEMENTS Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
(1902). distribution—show 


Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum, 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. eover at a moderate premium; they form the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obiained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ......... dedcvensee +++--£460,000,000, 


STORAGE OF FURS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) undertake 
the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments upon moderate terms. All 
furs entrusted to their care are stored in specially prepared cool 
chambers, and receive constant expert attention. Preservation from 
moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon application. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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H AM P TON S 


series Of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant’s 
requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, &.W. 
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By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a -ee 3 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, a 4 used by 
her late Majesty, vy recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Tilustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Mrra’s JOURNAL. 


LI N E N Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Fine quality Long 

co LLARS, Cc U FFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 

Stic Temes Rite al Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
amples and Price Lists, also o (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, so AND SH 4 RTS. 9/- extra). : 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz. 


500 Makes Shaving 
Ss H AV E Ss a pleasure. 


4 Stiek of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP FOR 
is said to give 500 Shaves. 6d. 








Sticks, 6d. and 1/-; Cakes, 1/- and 2/- 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSURANCES may be effected in this SOCIETY. 


Society by Members of the Universities, = 

a em and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Sducational Institutions. The superior I Royal Charter. 
vitality of the classes to which the eanpORNENS: Sy nae ae 
Society’s business is restricted has 


largely increased the profits divisible 2 5 P ALL M ALL, S.W. 


among the Assured. 
BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


JUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browning, F.B.MLS., F.B.AS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 























Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GaRDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.’ 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure WINE.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
J have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterauts, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because itis CHEAP. ‘‘ A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P., S. 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 


Because it will /MMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought afew 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 





18/- per dozen Pi tties } Delivered free in London, 


i ” ” 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


——_——_, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON Ec 
? le 


EstTaBLisHED 1824, 



























Capital—5 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 








; DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Es 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. ” a 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Ry 

Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Po: ia 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, 

Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, Me, 

John Cator, Esq. i Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson ‘Stebb 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam ing, 

Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G,0R 
” 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, vent 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, i 
tion of business. nena ah Denies Soe arta 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had og 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed, 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect 
finish, in Black, White, and all Caen he 


G LOVES. oe 


uality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (S 
1s. 11d., post-free.) legen 


lity B. Si i 7 i 

GLOVE Ss. a y Peg Wi Ba for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 


NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS... More than £11,750,000 

PROVIDENT | 2s ests se get ores, tre sue, nae 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

INSTITUTION | ye rans aoe ee 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Graczcuurcu STREET, Lonpoy, E.C, 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c.,, 




















VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 
SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, EC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772, 

A ERTE X 
THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 








Illustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 447 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 





LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 
Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustom 
to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


EQUIRED by a LADY experienced in taking Com- 
mittees, getting up Meetings, and other Secretarial work, the POST of 
ORGANISING SECRETARY.—Apply, ‘‘U. C.,” 3 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


ADY (25), Well Educated, Trained in Teaching, good 
Reader and Correspondent, wishes to hear of Village or Country Towa 
where DAILY EMPLOYMENT can be obtained.— A, G.,” Spectator Office, 














*.* Who willseud Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


X HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
1 i MIDDLESEX . to Oxford Circus, W. 


. SESSION, 1903, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May 4th. 

SUMMER or study are offered to Students preparing for any 
inations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

ve will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathology, 

- logical Histology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, Prac- 
ea hesiology andl Thistolog , Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Thera- 
bene? 's, Mental Diseases with linical Demonstrations, Practical Pharmacy. 
Peradents entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
hips (value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor’s Prize, Hetley’s Prize, 

a ], Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 


Igell the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of Aber- 
third year. 
ag vero salina appointments are open for competition annually, without 


composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
LBC.P., M.B.C.S., and L.S.A., is 135 guineas, or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. sy _ ; : 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments, 155 guineas, For Members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have com- 

Jjeted their Anatomical and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as 

eneral Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement of the 
Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

The Residential College contains accommodation for 30 Students. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


GoHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The services of an ASSISTANT TEACHER (Man) qualified to teach the 
subjects set out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education, and 
specially qualified to teach Physics  gpeeoy and Theoretical), are required at 

e Battersea Pupil Teachers’ School, Amies Street, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

Salary, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200 per 
"Applications to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one, it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the BOARD, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than the first post on 
Monday, May 11th, 1903. : . ‘ 

Applicants who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board's Pupil-Teachers’ Schools can have the Forms 40 P.T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
not later than the first post on Monday, May 1ith, 1903. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“P.T. Schools.” eel 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to the London terminus, and, if necessary, hotel 
expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for hotel ex- 

nses is made, it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers, but if a Candi- 
ite, after being nominated, refuses to take up the appointment, these pay- 
ments will not be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before May 18th, 1903, a summons to 
attend before the Committee, will understand that they have not been included 
in the list of Candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not be further 
communicated with. 


ENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


The Governors INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD- 
MASTER of the Boys’ School in Cowper Street, City Road. Fixed yearly stipend, 
£150, “ with capitation payment of not less than 10s, and not more than lis.” 
There are, at present, about 650 boys in the School. In conformity with the 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners religious instruction is to be given in 
accordance with the principles of the Christian Faith. 

The aim of the School is to give an education of a practical character calcu- 
lated to fit the scholars for industrial and commercial work. The School is 
well provided with workshops and laboratories, 

Preference will be given to Candidates who are under forty years of age 
and have graduated in Honours in some University of the United Kingdom. 
Candidates must be registered or qualified for registration in Column B of the 
Register of Teachers. 

A minimum income of not less than £500 will be guaranteed by the Governors. 
The duties and salary of the Head-Master will begin with the Autumn Term, 
1903 (September 14th). 

Applications to be made on forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Mr. W. HOUSTON, B.A., The Boys’ School, Cowper Street, City 
Road, E.C., to whom they should be returned not later than May 23rd, 1903. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for SEPTEMBER, TWO CLASSICAL MISTRESSES, Head 
and Second. High Scholarship essential for both. Capacity to teach some other 
subject desirable.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ING ALFRED’S SCHOOL, WANTAGE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which 
will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term. The holder of the post 
must bea Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, and be com- 
petent to superintend an Organised Science School. 

m... particulars, apply to Mr. W. C. JOLCHAM, Honorary Secretary, 
antage, 


ENARTH COUNTY SOHO OL. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Must be a 
graduate or have passed an examination which would have entitled a man to 

roceed to graduation, and have had teaching experience in Secondary 

chools, Sa , £150 per annum anda £2 Capitation Fee. Applications and 
testimonials to be in the Clerk’s hands not later than May 13th.—For further 
particulars, apply to W.S. SWEET ESCOTT, Clerk, 

9 Quay Street, Cardiff, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the combined posts of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS and Warden of University Hail. 
Salary, £120, with board and residence. Applications should be sent in not 
later than May 18th, For conditions of appointment, &c., apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 

April 22nd, 1903. 


N°8TH CORNWALL.—TO LET FURNISHED. 


_Four-roomed Brick Cottage, on the shore, 5 miles south of Padstow; any 
time except August and September. £2 per week; references required,—~ 
- W.,” Murray Lodge, Bushey Heath, Herts, 


Bad opportunities fi 





























S*: STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
J WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. ‘pils 
ee sr for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 

uction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c, 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


west HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
‘ _ situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


L E N A L MM eo 2 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20). One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. B. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


(NORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
\J/_ WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E, de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses, Two House Scholarships of £30 and £25 re- 
spectively will be offered for competition in June, 1903.—For particulars apply 
to Miss Lk. H. WHISHAW. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSIT Y OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
or Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
> we Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ALIOL SCHOOL SEDBERGH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
in bracing climate. Swedish drill, games. Cambridge Local, Associated Board 
Music Examinations. Principals, Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Sc. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6rua. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon, (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


LOCUTION.—VOICE PRODUCTION, GESTURE. 


Mrs. ALBERT BARKER gives private Lessons and holds Classes. Alter. 
nate Mondays, Malvern; Wednesdays, Earl’s Court; Thursdays, Kensington; 
Fridays, Putuey.—19 Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington. 


RIAL TERM.—HEAD-MASTER of Preparatory School, 

in order to prove its merits, will TAKE BOY FREE of CHARGE for 

FIRST TERM. It is essential that Boy be young and a gentleman.—‘‘ A. B.,”’ 
Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY who has for the last ten years been at the HEAD 

of a LARGE LONDON DAY-SCHOOL has REMOVED with her 
Boarders to WORTHING. Resident Staff includes English and Foreign 
Mistresses. Visiting Masters. Preparation for all Examinations. Highest 
references, Terms Moderate. Separate Cubicles. Tennis, Croquet, Gymnasium, 
Hockey, Cycling, Riding.—Miss FISHER, Church House, Heene, Worthing. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ADY PRINCIPAL residing in Paris for July and at Sea- 

side for August, OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the SUMMER 

HOLIDAYS. Family life; moderate terms; references.—Madame GAVARD, 
212 Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 
AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton Baynes, 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


T. CUTHBERTS SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 

BEGIN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 188 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 13. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th— 




































































Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex, 
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—_ 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEMS 7 MONIC A’S SCHOO, 
——— TADWORTH, 8S 
A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in ere VERS, C 
7 lag pee eee apr Miss a srr ae alae wag of the TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
g Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- P . . Sen 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, _ eens country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of AB 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the Staff of Uni it dForeigen Mistr 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of s ai re 4 = x ns renee. bi 7 st 
gymuastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over a pcm ai oy y ah ae raining, combined with the advantages of Dip 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on we arene meee as the 
wedis ystem, assage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, ysiology . inc 
= a rey eee eee Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. _ Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, i 
ucational centre like Bedfor ords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games, Swimming and Boating in the weer ae AMBRIDGE. 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on AY 18th. 





this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 






























fe ee 7 |G, MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 7 4 
é INIFRED’S ENLEY REY. e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Traini . wie 
Sant @ ae th cua ae SUR fer Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION = ear 
» 8 to 14 years, or TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Re pis 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. | Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J, L, LATHAY k 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. Girton College, Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year,—Apply PRINCIPAy = 

The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY l2ru, 





There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, RANCE GERMANY BEL GIUM 
Joiners’ Shop, &y " . : seeing ; 
Rev. 8. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Hend-Master. SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, g 





ation of a of pete ipo reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
‘ he Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requir 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | Paton, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, EC. ne Ok 
President — Lord -—"“-s BERESFORD, i Principals yo A. RANCE Mm GUILLEMIN R 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpoo ymnasium), rs. — e. E ‘ 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and oe 2 her 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems | (RW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education phd yD 


taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. | Eyelish references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Vill L. Best 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. a a a ER i Asana a des Pivoines, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted Brunoy, near Paris, or from B, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 


to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and ARIS.—20 RUE DES ECOLES 
. BE. Ly  D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. ae , corner Bd, St. Germai 
psttiniin hincesain pct danse tt A —COMFORTABLE FRENCH HOME, close to the Universities, or 


bonne, &c. (free lectures), offered by the Widow of Pasteur LALOT f 
HE ROY AL NAVA L SCHOOL » | wishing to acquire French rapidly ; French lessons given. ——— 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. oa. he Ps. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Madlles, DENYs 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and | BI RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 

Army Examinations, Recent Honours include Open Classical Schp., Wad- | EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Dray. 

ham Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, | ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 

R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (oll first trials) ; 3 Admissions to | Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 

Sandhurst; lst place from Woolwich into R.E,, with 4 prizes; Admission to | ~~” 

Woolwich. NEXT TERM, APRIL 30rn,—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, ERMANY—BALLENSTEDT AM HARZ.—Very 

or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. ‘ healthy situation. —- JOSEPHA _o SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Comfortable family life. imited number o irls received to 4 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. | their education, German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting sone 

LUPTON specially prepares a limited number of Pupils for the Royal | of lessons on Cookery, Plain and Art Needlework, Dressmaking, &¢.—For 
Navy. Individual attention. Prospectus apply to the Principal, Fraulein PICK. 


Naval Cadetships, March, 1903.—The following were successful from Mr, —— 
C. B. Lupton’s, Farnborough Park, ERMANY, AROLSEN, WALDECK.—A LADY, 
33rd oe oe highly recommended, living in these beautiful surroundings, RECEIVES 











































ose oe eee SB De’ Ath, 


36th. ee oe oe oe «.  F, Bochmer. ONE or TWO ENGLISH LADIES, desiring to perfect themselves in German, 

A Special Cis of "Three ‘or Four Boys wili shortly Pee for the Jul, are ond qoliieates bane; ase meme; peutouioes -_ PY rom on ugh 
Examinations (both under the New and Old Regulations).—Address, CHARLES shales DES VEM, 60. Sen. Comores, Semees, Soyer ee: eee 

ph miter net pet lei NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 

a ce position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 

ALVERN COLLE GE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire French. Boating, tennis, &c, Refer. 

TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th, One ef £87 (£99 for the first year), three | ences exchanged.—Particulars from “M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, 

or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per Yerk ” 

annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. : 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 


an NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 

EDLAND ee oe eee sa ‘ ned PURiee FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 

beautifully si i rae : ; | £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 

y situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of ld Ck : fe alan tay SCHOL T 4 

the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for | fF Sous of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR ARSHIPS, confined to 

the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI. 

pg Rg oe wal ease etna! 1008 Which | TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 

e competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without er annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 

examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of B ane aah can Was. Senin Candidates pond be me 15, and Junior Candidates 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from : 
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the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, | Jj\4STBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
With Title of L.L.A. . ee ig ar oonanedll aged my Bee en ee 
¥ the 8 » L.A, i : (formerly Mistresses in the Scheols o: eG, P. D. S. Co, 
on y enon ng 4 Say Se SEES E, tot tees Se Caley, The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 





a fine open garden wear enn = walled-in a og — heckey, 
, pas &c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
LUAD nLLS Bo otek dD Pd hain rng _—~ 2a Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 9) 

en eg ee a a at — pinto A eg in the Army Classes, Seen NEXT TER M BEGINS MAY 8th, 

—A to th EAD-MASTER, the CLERK h i 

sg then a ee ee ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. | 44 _ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, | for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated is its own 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, | STOunds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 


room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. , : 
i SHIPS (open), _— = Exam. ire 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and gp inane sige Dg sg yn 5, MEADS.—High 
Sxhibiti Jniv. — act is f Su a c. Ss n. rincipais— 
a aie wsudbie Univ..] Se na hit ta —— es &e., apply ota Sak. TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 
AGNER HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—The SUMMER 
SCHOOL TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4th. Prospectus, &c., from ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of the High-School, Black- —An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
burn).—Address, Wagner House, Belsize Grove, Hampstead. Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
rIUITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
School, ) RECEIVES BOTs. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, | Set free of charge. 
&:.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward upils,— DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and — 
gan ae EE Sena gee -——-— —————. } Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ONDON: 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON | inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
PARK.—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of | at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Gentlemen. Superior Education, fully adapted to modern requirements, | Manager,R.J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Resident Parisian and German Governesses ; visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress B.A. London. Large gardens; tennis and hockey. IGHFIELD, BECCLES, SUFFOLK. — HOME 
= —- = % ; SCHOOL for GIRLS of good position.—Heathy situation, bracing and 
AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- sunny climate. Games and country pursuits, Careful training and teaching, 
e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE | with special advantages for:the study of Modern Languages, Drawing, and 
TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D, and J.P. for the | Music. Terms from 60 guineas.—Prospectus, &c., on application to Miss 
County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, |] SEELEY. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th, 
two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised ; tennis, 2 . 
heckey, boating, &c.—Apply, “GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student ef Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An | pDuiwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, | Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural | sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three hysical training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
years, and epen to ~— under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may be Richly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
obtained from Rey. A, H, COOKE, M,A., Head-Master. Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HU ae 
0 CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


AINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

a BESIDENTIAY TP ead in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. ; 
oe prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Students The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Diplomas. of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
the See or Prospectas and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


(aca ifiss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 
sANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
. mens is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
= d comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

so field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
Pa inited number of NURANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 


ot For Prospectus and terms apply to 
= The Heed Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


| ace HIGH SCHOOL _— GIRLS, Limited, 
HA 











GLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG : 
te of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 


ENCED APRIL 30th. 
ney can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, T. GILBERT 


tuses, cc, ned 
GRIFEITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.-THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
’ WAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large wing 
fecently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 








ReCrse AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists,intending Coloniste,&, 


; PresiIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CommMITTEE oy ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE rey 
Colonel Sir R. NIGEL F, ee. G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
'RINCIPAL— 
The Rev, JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For poarentns a ply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 26th. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G, Srrtry, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Cots, M.A., H. E. Matpey, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conerenareh, P. Storvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucuengt, Terrick Wittiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c, Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on applicati 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Misg 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. Ne public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L, Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr, E, Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss EB, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

















T MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., 1si Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.4., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BUEGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
éc.—Particulars on application, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 
1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yerkshire Wolds. Valuable 
Scholarships at the School and Universities, Strong staff of University 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commercial Life. Science Labora- 
tories, Covered Fives Court, Open Swimming Bath, Large Paying Fields. 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at Cambridge, 44th Place 
Boyal Navy, &c., kc. The Head-Master has afew Vacancies inthe School House 
for next term.—Apply, Rev. C, F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Pocklington. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPEE CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and, Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the P INCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS FRIDAY, September llth, Entrance 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

_ SCHOOL, Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


M® 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
eet, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
eg a gear oy by bog and —— vac Board. 
faithy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. wating 
TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIEBSON, 

a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on “‘ Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 









































OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Priucipal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine yo pens modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone ; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental >—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing tor the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Wachee 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William BR. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


ype price tr ! INVESTORS! HEALTH SEEKERS! 

~—If you are looking for an Investment safer than Consols and to pay 
six times as much, and offering opportunity of active open-air life and grand 
sport, without isolation from civilisation—see half-page Advertisement, 
“ STOCK-PROPOSITION,” on p. xxxv. in the Field of April 25th. 


RUNDE L CHROMO S. 
Large Number in Stock. Send for Printed List for May. 























8. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


O AU TH O@ HB. 


W. BRB. RUSSELL & CO., Ltd., are PREPARED to CONSIDER MSS, with 
a VIEW to EARLY PUBLICATION. 
5a Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a roa Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


eyes OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstasLisHEep 1807, 











FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 








The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved ou one letter of recommendation, however aggta- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C, 
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RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
¢ y Steamships 
* Orient,’ 5,361 tons register, 7,500 horse-power ; 
* Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
* Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 


; from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of SOUTHERN NORWAY, 
June 11th to July Ist. 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY and NORTH CAPE 
(for Midnight Sun), 
June 23rd to July 20th. 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Pack, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &c., 
July 3lst to August 28th. 
Rienaners F. GREEN and CO. Head Office—Fenchurch 
8 ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
STEAMERS. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL 


HOLIDAY TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 


for £12, ¢ 
Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon). 
Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 
Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CiIINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.5., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
‘Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
OANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


. is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s, each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 

; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s agg ag pe 8 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last de, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown's Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im. 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827, 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKKER’'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


ees WANTED (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. Each Offered for In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Gamonia, 1837 ; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 
1885; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. Rare books supplied. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The May Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free ym application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 


186 Strand, London, W.C. 
OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1868; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner's 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
mg J Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


KOM RR OWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
2} ~— Vol. I., crown 8vo, with - . 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION OF => “loth, 6g, 


BABEL AND BIBLE, 


Being Lectures delivered before Members of the Deutsche Orient-Gege! 


the presence of the German Emperor. By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELI 


Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin, 
These are the Lectures which have caused such a sensation in Ger: 
which called forth the letters from the German Emperor on the Ings 

the Old Testament. 
Among the Volumes that have also been arranged for, and 
preparation, the following may be mentioned :— 


THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH OF CHRIST A 
ara ge a ge — Pi Sage vem P. Logpstern, of Strassburg, Trang, 
ated from the French wi otes, specially pr : ; 
Edition, by the Author, + RORY Sone ae 


Ij KAMPF UM DIE WELTANSCHAUUNG. aA 


Struggles to Reconcile Faith and Reason. By R. Wimmer, 


TWO ADDRESSES ON PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS: Ron 
Catholic Morals, Evangelical Faith, and Ritschl’s Theology. By Prof an 
W. Hermann, of Marburg, Author of ‘ The Communion of the Chris S80r 
with God.” ‘stian 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM : 

By Jean REVILLE, of Paris. 
Also Ready To-day, stiff wrapper, price 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR oj rode LETTER TO 2 JAHRBICHER” oy THR 
GERMAN Emperor’s Criticism OF Proressor DeE.it i 
“BABEL uxp BIBEL.” mecu's Lectuass oy 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.; and 7 Broad St., Oxford 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—T 4 
weekly exchange of books at the houses -B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIOy, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SUBPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LO: 5 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. aia 5 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOT? Pas OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


a ee 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS (Registered). 
PERRY & CO.’S LATEST PRODUCTION. 
Sample Box 18 pens assorted, five patterns, 6d. 
The SPHERE says: ‘‘ Having used one on trial I was simply compelled 
to dash off this catch: 
SUPPOSE you want to ride away at sixty words a minute, 
You've just to use a ‘Glideaway,’ Marconi isn’t in it.” P 
Samples of other pens, 18 varieties, 3d. per box. Fine, Medium, or Broad Points. 
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— given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, collections, and single 


volumes purchased,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





Of all Stationers. 
Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
T AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


—_—_— 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


—— 


Paid-up Capital ...... 
ve FUNG .s.sessesseeeeeeersneeeesnenes 
= mth Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HILL, London, E.C. 
AD OFFICE: 71 CORN: " 
wT ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the bunk’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
B SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
23 a repayable on demand, 23 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


t-free. 
lars, Por. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Instivutions, Publishers, 

ufacturers, &¢., on application, 














Mrs. WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 
LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


112th THOUSAND. 


LA DY “‘ Readers have rarely 


been led with such in- 


ROSE'S terest along the course 


of any novel.’’ 


rT A U ( 4 T ER —WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
| 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





TIMES. STANDARD. 

‘6 We touch regions and ‘6 As a novel pure and 
attain altitudes which it is simple, ‘Lady Rose’s 
not given to the ordinary Daughter’ is the best thing 
novelist even to approach.” Mrs. Ward has done,” 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, MESSRS, DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, US.A.; THE INTER- 
NATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; MEssRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
HarotpD A, WILSON Company, Lrtp,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 
Said. 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRicTtoR anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z,; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C, Rigpy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 











Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrRrESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicz-Presipexst—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuairnMAN—The Rev. Dr. WACE. Depurtry-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart 
Srecretary—W. N. NEALE, — AssisTanT-AcTtuary—F, T, M. BYERS, Esq., F.1.A. 

ActTuaRY anD Manacer—F, B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 








No Agents employed and No 

| Comseutees = for bg 

NUSES ON AN EXCEED- duction of business, whereby 

DISTINCTIVE TOLY HIGH SCALE, i IMPORTANT about £10,000 a year falls into 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW = 
FEATURES. ‘THOSE USUALLY CHABGED | NOTICE. a .curances can be readily effected 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE by direct communication with 
MOST FAVOURABLE. the Office. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the St ch. 
D l N N E F oO R D ‘ Ss Suc eeneiedel mints 

For Gout and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. Daliaie Constitution, 





GorcH, Cape Town, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








THE SURGICAL AID 


SOCIETY. |THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


Chief Office—-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. DUKE STREET, GROSVENOB SQUABE, W. 


; Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
__ President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, ; 
This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic 





kings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and te other descrip- Preacher To-morrow, 


tion of mechanical aap to the poor, without limit as to loca. 


ty or disease, 


Water Beds aud Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


recommendation of Subscribers. 


29,895 oo given in the year ending September 30th, 1902. 
ubscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subseription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 


Annual 





SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are or solicited, and will be 11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS TEACHING CONCERNING 


hankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay an 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
BICHARD C, 





'RESIDDER, Secretary. 


Co,, Limited, Lombard THE LAST THINGS: (8) THE RESURRECTION. 
7.0, DANTE’S BEATRICE: THE POWEB OF A GREAT AFFECTION, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’$ LIST. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 


4ND 


PRIMAL LAW. 
By J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 








THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 


And other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 


K.C.S.1, C.LE., LL.D., &c. 


Edited by Lady HUNTER. With an Introduction by FRANCIS HENRY 
SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
8yo, 9s, net. [Next week. 


*.* Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 


AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH 
KENIA: 


The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East 
Equatorial Africa, with an Account of the Rendili and Burkeneji 


Tribes. 
By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. 
With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 
CHINA UNDER THE ALLIES. 
By Captain GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
** An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narrative 


is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear and concise account of the 
principal military operations during the campaign.” —St. James’s Gazette. 











ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and Amateur 
Botanists. With Text descriptive of the most widely distributed and 
attractive of Alpine Plants. By Dr. Jutius Horrmann. Translated by 
E. S. Barton (Mrs. A Gepp). With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured 
Figures, from Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann FrigsE. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net, Next week. 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TOPICS (being mainly reprinted from Mind). By ALEXANDER 
Bary, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHER- 
MENT OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By 
ArTHUR JouN Bootu, M.A. Witha Plan of Persepolis, 8vo, 14s. net. 


“This excellent record of discovery and decipherment is one of the most 
interesting and valuable bouks of its kind ever published, and fills a real gap 
in the literature of the subject with which it deals.” 

—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


FERMENTATION ORGANISMS: a Labora- 


tory Handbook. By ALB Kiécxker, Assistant in the Carlsberg Laboratory, 
Copenhagen. Translated from the German by G. E. ALLAN, B.Sc., Lecturer 
in the University of Birmingham, and J. H. Mimtar, F.I.C., formerly 
Lecturer in the British School of Malting and Brewing, and Revised by the 
Author. With 146 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 12s, net, [Nezt week, 


THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH 

















CENTURY. Eight Lectures. By J. Estiin Carpenter, M.A. 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG 
READERS. By Atice ZimMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. With 


Illustrations, Plans, and 8 Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Next week. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of “‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Next week. 





VOLUME FOR 1903. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an 
Elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C.S. Locu, Secretary to the 
Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net. 


A. & GC. BLAGK’S LIsT, 


“ Every one who wishes well to Oxford should read this book.” 


OXFORD AT THE 
CROSS ROADS. 


A Criticism of the Course of Litterae Humaniores in the 
University. 
By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D.,, 
Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archwology, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is a very serious, and to our mind unanswerable, critici 
—— yeh Oxford ge ae —— a t th » uicism on the whois 
**An admirably thoug’ study o @ problems which 
to-day.” —Daily Mail. . om condones Siti 








re, 
“ Riding through the Bible.” 


LETTERS FROM 
THE HOLY LAND, 


By LADY BUTLER, Painter of “The Roll Call,” &., 


Square demy 8vo, cloth, containing 16 Page [Illustrations in 


price 7s. 6d. net, Colour, 
EDITION DE LUXE, $00 


signed and numbered copies for England ang 
erica, price 1 guinea net. 


“The letters in themselves afford their ewn justification; the sketches are 
by Lady Butler, and when we have said that, we have said all. Combined they 
make a book that is at once a delight to the eye and a pleasure to handle. 
The coloured illustrations, marvellously well reproduced, provide in a panoramic 
display, faithful representations of the Holy Land as it is seen to-day. They 
make a singularly attractive collection, worthy of the distinguished artist who 
painted them.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


“ Deserves to be widely read and carefully studied.” 


THE DIARY OF A _ TURK, 
By HALIL HALID, M.A., M.R.AS, 
Teacher of Turkish to Student Interpreters in the University of Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

‘*His book is permeated, one may yr 6 with a deep political moral, which 
every one who values the integrity of the British Empire and the keeping of 
India should take to heart.’’— Westminster Gazette, 

“Merely as a record of exciting experiences, the story is one of great 
interest, to which must be added much information regarding the social and 
political institutions, described with the thoroughness of intimate knowledge,” 

—British Weekly, 











“A useful little volume,” 


THE BOERS IN EUROPE, 


A Sidelight on History. 
By G. W. T. OMOND. 
Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, price 3s, 6d. 

‘* We obtain a clear and comprehensive record of the great Leyds intri 
which is as astounding as it is undoubtedly interesting,”—St. James’s Gazette, 

“The South African question cannot be thoroughly understood, nor can its 
difficulties be fully realised, unless adequate consideration be given to the 
action of the Boers in Europe during the war and after the war, and for this 
purpose Mr. Omond’s book is of great service.”—Interary World, 





“A very attractive little series.” 


DAINTY DAMES OF. 
SOCIETY. 


A Portrait Gallery of Charming Women. 
By W. WILLMOTT DIXON, 


Barrister-at-Law (‘‘Thormanby”). 4 vols. fcap 8vo, cloth illustrated, 
price 2s. net each; or in limp leather, price 2s. 6d. net each, 

“ The little series contains undoubtedly the grace which is claimed for the 

subjects of the memoirs—charm.”—Bookman, 

‘“As dainty in form as its subject.”—Times, 

“The series will be esteemed by lovers of the literature of beauty and the 

beauties of art.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MAY, 1903, 
ConTENTS, 


THE REVENGE FOR FASHODA. By Varzs, 

LATIN RAPPROCHEMENT AND THE BAGHDAD IMBROGLIO, 
THE MACEDONIAN CONSPIRACY. By Hersert Vivian. 

THE ART OF LORD LYTTON, By. FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

HAD SHAKESPEARE READ THE GREEK TRAGEDIES ?-—II. By J, 
CuurtTon CoLLins. 

GOVERNMENT BY HIRE-PURCHASE, By Arcuipatp S. Hupp. 
TWO SONNETS. By Grorer Bartow. 

ANOMALIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. By D, A. Tuomas, M.P. 
THE NEW DANTE PLAY. By Maurice A, GrroTrHwouxL. 

TWO RECORD BUDGETS—1860 AND 1903, By W. B. Lawsoy. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. By J. Curnsert Happen. 

CHILDREN AS WAGE-EARNERS, By Nettie ADLER. 

MANKIND IN THE MAKING.—VII. By H. G. We tts. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Reply to Mr. Mattock. By Father Mauer, S.J. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopgr and ABG 

















LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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wr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure 
in announcing that “THE LIFE OF 
FATHER DOLLING,” by the Rev. 
C, E. Osborne, will be ready on Thursday 
next May 7th, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, price 12s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 5 BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 


MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. [Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


_—* Mr, Abbott’s delightful account of his recent tour in that dis- 
t Sra Ta picturesque country has a topical interest nearly equal to its literary 
en Mr. Abbott has a gendial sense of humour, a strong intelligence, and a 
ii pid style which in combination have enabled him to produce one of the best 
ve : Turkish dominions which have appeared since Kinglate’s 


1 in ; 
re. pons which has a greal deal in common with that immortal work.” 











THE FORESTS OF UPPER’ INDIA 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By T. W. WEBBER. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.— This is an excellent book, full of new facts, pleasantly and 
qasily written, and well worthy of a place wn a country house library.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLANCHE A, 
CLOUGH. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. [May 7th. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MINOR MORALIST: 


Some Essays in the Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ All seven essays are, we think, very good; two of them seem 
to us to be quite charming, fuli of common-sense and humour, without a touch 
either of censoriousness or cynicium, The paper on ‘ Middle Age’ deserves to be 
read with serious attention.” 


WORDSWORTH. By Water Raterau, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Since Matthew Arnold’s famous essay on Wordsworth 
there has been none so illuminating as this of Professor Raleigh’s.”’ 
A Play 


THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. 
in Four Acts. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘‘ The Miner Moralist.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 
By CHARLES EDDY, Author of ‘‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ An extremely diverting and instructive comedy of the Stock 


Exchange.” 
PILOI.—“ We have net read so amusing a novel as this for a very long time.” 


THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 





By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 6s. [May 7th. 
THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 
By MILDBED SHENSTONE. 6s, [May 7th. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


TRUTH says :—“ One of the most instructive, as well as the most entertaining, 
he magazines.” 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 





SPECIAL PORTRAIT OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Tus Marcu or Events. Our Royal Ambassador—Irishmen, Englishmen, and 
Trish Land—Britain and Bagdad—The Despair of Macedonia—What will 
London Think?—Mr. Ritchie and the Exchequer—Expansion and the 
Taxpayer. ’ 

Tue Motor Bicycte: the Cheapest Locomotion ever Known. By Henry 
Norman, M. 

J. Pierpont Morcan: the Man and the Financier. By A. Maurice Low. 
With Full-page Portrait. 

THE Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL AND THE City TEMPLE. By James Douglas, 
With special Full-page Portrait of Mr. Campbell. 

Tar Port or Loyvon: its Control and its Commerce. By the Hon. W. BR. W. 
Peel, M.P., and Chalmers Roberts. Illustrated. 

Tue Day’s Worx at GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. Illustrated. 

Wrretess TELEGRAPHY: the Rival Systems in Theory and Practice. TIllus- 
trated. With Full-page Portrait of Mr. Marconi, and Portraits of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Dr. Mvirhead, Mr. Axel Orling. 

Aszrs To AsuEs: the Progress of Cremation. By John Chartres. With 
Speciai Illustrations of Golder’s Green, &c. 

Cricket aND CRICKETERS. Illustrated. 

Ipzau Hrattx. By Eustace Miles, Amateur Champion of the World at Tennis. 

Sat Houpines 1s LincoLNsuIRE. 

EpinsurcH IN THE YEAR OF THE Roya Visit. With numerous Portraits 
and Views. 

A Pusiic Scuoor Enterprise: the Leysian Mission. By Ernest Jenkins. 

Tue Mopern House: a Description and a Forecast. 

Taz Worx or THe Book Worup. With Portraits of Dr. George Brandes, 
Mr. E. F, Benson, Mr. Alfred Noyes, Miss Christabel Coleridge. &c., &c. 

88 ARTICLES, 76 ILLUSTRATIONS. . 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, ONE SHILLING NET. 


HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 
NEW LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 6s, 


THE HEBREW. 
By JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART, 
Author of “ Wine on the Lees.” 








NEARLY READY. 5s. 


THE MAN OF LETTERS. 
By SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., 


Author of “Diversions of a Country Gentleman.” 





NEARLY READY. 6s, 


HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 
A NOVEL. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “A Ward of the King,” &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 


THE SAVING OF 
CHRISTIAN SERGISON. 
By ERNEST A. TREETON, 
Author of “The Instigator.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 


THE BANNER OF BLUE. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, 
“Mr. Crockett still maintains his high level of imagination and sound 


workmanship. He has the art of making his characters live.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 





ILLUSTRATED. 5s. 


LOVEY MARY. 
By the Author of 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 
‘We hope that our readers have not forgotten ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,’ fe she is again, as broad-minded and large-hearted as ever, with 


the happy faculty of making emergencies into opportuunities....... Here for once, 
at least, is a sequel that is not a failure.”—Spectator. 





Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


LOMAI OF LENAKEL: a Hero of the 


New Hebrides. A Fresh Chapter in the Triumph of the Gospel. By 
Frank H. L. Patoy, B.D. (son of Dr. John G. Paton), for six years 
Resident Missionary on the West Coast of Tanna. 
“Mr. Paton has contributed a remarkable chapter to the annals of the 
heroic work of the missionaries in the dark plaees of the earth.’’ 
—Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 


JESUITS. A Popular Exposition. By W. Buarr Neatsy, M.A., Author 
of “‘A History of the Plymouth Brethren.” 
*‘ Both thoughtful and interesting. It deserves to be read by all Protestants 
who wish to have precise ideas upon its subject.”—Scotsman. 
‘Tt is well written, ina strong, compact, illuminative style.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.16d.§ 


NERVES IN DISORDER. A Plea 


for Rational Treatment. By Atrrep T. Scnorre.p, M.D., Hon. Physician 
to the Friedenheim Hospital, Author of ‘‘ The Unconscious Mind,” &c. 

** Seldom has a medical work been published which it would be more bene- 

ficial for the public to read, or which is more sure to rivet attention if once 


begun.”—British Weekly. 





POPULAR EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL AND PRESENT DAY 


QUESTIONS. By the late Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Dean of Canter- 
bury). 

“Thoughtful, suggestive, and edifying.”—Times. 

“These delightful lectures...... A volume rich in excellent matter written in the 


best of English, into which a reader may dip at any place, and at any time, with 
profit and pleasure.’’—Scotsman. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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From F. E. Robinson & Co.'s List 


FISHING IN WALES. A Thorough Guide for 
the Angler. By Watter M. Gauuicwan (“Geoffrey Mortimer”). Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Standard.— No angler can afford to go to Wales without putting this modest 
but compendious little book into his pocket.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. By No. 7. The 
Life Story of an ex-Convict, with his Impressions of Our Prison System and 
of the Working of the Prison Act of 1898. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 

“*No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of the most difficult of 
social subjects.”—Daily Chronicle. 


UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE KENT” AND “PICTURESQUE 
SURREY.” 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume of 
Sketches by Duncan Moun. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. J. Harpy, 
F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 

“ The artist's touch is excellent......the letterpress is very good.”—Standard, 
NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 
EUROPE: their History and Chief Features, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. ¢ 5 

Mr. F. G. Artato in the Morning Post.—“ Mr. Peel has acquitted himself in 
admirable fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his book rather as one of 
reference, he has not, by attempting any florid description, obscured the utility 
of his systematic tours of each garden.” 





THE RUSSELL PRESS—STUART SERIES. 
Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 

A Series of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, 
while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great 
rarity and value, Only 320 Copies of each Volume will be on sale. 


VOL. III., 128. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT MONTROSE, 1612-1650. 
Wishart's ‘‘Memoirs of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose.” Edited 
and Abridged, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by Joun Sime. 
Binding—Gil, ‘‘ Logonomia Anglica,”’ 1619, bound for Henry, Prince of 
Wales, with his Coat of Arms. 

Athenzwm.—“ As pretty a book as a man could wish to see......Mr. Sime’s 
book is to be commended, for his heart is in the right place.” 

VOL. IV., 12s. 6d. net. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LORD VISCOUNT 
DUNDEE, THE HIGHLAND CLANS, AND THE MASSACRE OF 
GLENCOE. With an Account of Dundee’s Officers after they went to 
France, By an OFFICER OF THE ARMY, 1714. Editor—HENRY JENNER, 
F.S.A4. Binding—‘ Fables of Bidpai,’’ 1699. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘Mr. Jenner has Foor his task very con- 
scientiously, and his introduction is valuable. The frontispice is a reproduction 
of the beautiful portrait of Claverhouse as a young man formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Leven family.” 

Intending Subscribers are requested to send their Orders to their Booksellers 


@s soon as possible. 
London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 370 Illustrations, 323 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR COMMERCIAL AND LABORATORY PURPOSES. 


By G. D. ASPINALL PARR, M.Inst.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Associate of the Central Technical College, City and Guilds of London ; 
Head of the Electrical Enginecring Department, Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University, 


ELEMENTARY OPHTHALMIC 
OPTICS. 


By FREELAND FERGUS, M.D., F.RS.E., 


Surgeon to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary, Examiner in Physics to the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS. 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 


From the German of the late ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Vienna. 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A, D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London, 


With about 2,000 Original Woodcut MIlustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, 30s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HEDDLE. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 384 pp., 6s. 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 
Author of ‘‘ An Original Girl,” ‘‘ A Mystery of St. Rule’s,” &., 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, 


a 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


OUR FIRST INTEREST IN EUROPE, 
By INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” AT NANCY — THE 
ENGLISH MORAL, 
By Sir GODFREY LUSHINGTON, G.C.M.G., 
Late Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHEME OF SURRENDER 
By ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, J.P. . 


LEAVES FROM MY TRAVELLING Diary, 
By HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF NORWAY AND swWepgy 


FREE TRADE AND ITS DEFENDERS, 
By Sir VINCENT CAILLARD. 


SEYMOUR VANDELEUR. 
By F. I. M, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
By A. MAURICE LOW. 


A JOURNEY INTO ITALY IN 1819, 
By the Hon. MAUD LYTTELTON, 


SCOUTING. 
By R. MURRAY WHITE. 


THE DECAY OF AUTHORITY. 
By A RETIRED POLITICIAN. 


THE GERMAN MARCH TO THE PERSIAN GULF, 
By Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 














Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 








NOW READY.—1s. net, post-free. 
MANY 


POUNDS ARE WASTED 


yearly by Parents and Guardians in the Training of Sons and 

Daughters through not first obtaining an adequate knowledge 

of the probable cost and qualifications necessary to secure 
a definite result. 


THIS LOSS MAY BE AVOIDED 


BY MEANS OF THE BOOK 


OUR SONS: 
their Start in Life. 


To which are added two Articles on 
Professions and Occupations, &e., for Women, 


The Articles have been specially written for the Guardian 
by Experts. 

THE BOOK FORMS A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 

CHOICE OF A PROFESSION OR OCCUPATION FOR 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


CONTENTS. 

1.“PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 8 “FARMING AT HOME AND 
SCHOOLS.” ABROAD.” 

2. “THE UNIVERSITIES.” & “ENG INEEBING PRO 

. “THE ROYAL NAVY.” ” 

ee : 10.““THE PROFESSION OF 4 

4.“THE ARMY. SOLICITOR.” 

5. “THE CIVIL SERVICE.” lL “THE CITY Ee 1) ACCOUNT: 

6.“THE MEDICAL PROFES. ANCY AND INSURANCE.” 
SION.” 12,“THE CITY: (2) STOCK EX- 

7. “SURVEYORS. CHANGE BANKING, &.” 

PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

13, “ TEACHING.” 14. “MEDICAL PROFESSION, SECRETARIAL, 

AND CLERICAL WOBK, NURSING, &c." 


All Orders should be sent to the Publisher, GUARDIAN Office, 
4 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





__ NOW READY. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS, 
Published Quarterly. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londom 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR MAY, 1903. 
Taz Inish LAND BILL: 


“A ScHEME OF 
a)“ UACKERY.” 


Pernicious AGRARIAN 
By His Honour Judge 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


NOW READY, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 





Ye Morris. °. = 
es et MT oes Last? By tho Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
(2) Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. No, 32. MAY, 1903. 2s. 6d. net, 
qs casts 1 THE CHuncH: 4 REtte mo, LORD EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Haurax. By J. ce ha oa taaaekne “By Is 1tT SHAKESPEARE ? On tHE Linz. 
gar Soca, Dexocsatio Panty 1 NY. KAFFIR LABOUR AND KAFFIR MARRIAGE.—H. C. THOMSON. 
0, Elttor MARS: ARE THEY REAL? By the AMIR HABIBULLAH AND THE RUSSIANS.—Professor A. VAMBERY. 
THE ie Edmund Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on THE AMERICAN INVASION OF CANADA.—C, HANBURY WILLIAMS. 
ronomy. - IRISH MUSIC._JOHN TODHUNTER. 
gar Moxuwents iw Sr. Pavr’s Catueprat, By HISTORY AND DOGMA.—T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
Alfred Higgi. aw tHe National Pursiquz. THE EMANCIPATION OF EGYPT.—A. SILVA WHITE. 


£ DETERIORATION I 
™ By George F. Shee. 
THE 
“~~ the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney. 


ae atin Birrell, K.C. 


LoxpoN CONGESTION AND Cross-TraFFic. By 


Captain George S. C. Swinton, L.C.C. 


A ForcorTeN ADVENTURER. By the Countess of 


Jersey. F 4 ki 
New ZEALAND ELECTIONS. By 0. T. J. Alpers. 
santo AxD its Position IN NatuRE. By William 
sroyd, F.1.C. 
ontue ie or Srnainc. By M. A, R. Tuker, 
A Forors For IrtsH Boos. By Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard Sankey, K.C.B., R.E. | 
Just Moxts. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Tis ciccacens eeevccceeseses £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... eocccce ecccccee 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page ..... socvcecsese 22a 6 
Narrow Column ....... ecoveee 310 0 
Half-Column..... eevee eoce 115.0 
Quarter-Column ....cesccoeses O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ........006 eeeee£1414 0 


BGR PAGE ciciccceccsccescss, 1919 6 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
GONG is ss ca age os AE SR CIS OFS 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 


ADVANTAGE OF ForEIGN TRADE P 


5 More LETTERS OF Mrs. CARLYLE. By 


THE WONDERS OF THE SUDAN (Iilustrated).—JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
THE EVIDENCE FOR LIFE ON MARS (With Maps).—ARTHUR R. HINKS, 
BACON AND SHAKESPEARE—A CONTRAST.—ARTHUB B, ATKINSON. 
APRIL ON WAGGON HILL—HENRY NEWBOLT. 

ART AND THE PRINTER.—ALBEBT L. COTTON, 

A SONG AGAINST SPEED.—E. V. LUCAS. 

REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS.—VL.-VIL 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—IX..XII, 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, Marchioness of Mantua, 1474-1539 


A Study of the Renaissance, 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 
Author of “Beatrice D'Este,” ‘“ Madame,” “Sacharissa,” “‘The Painters of Florence,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out, 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 
By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I.—Tue Lire or Saxon ENGLAND IN ITS RELATION TO THE ARTs, 
Vol. II.—EccLesiaSTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVERSION OF THE SAXONS TO TEE 


Norman Conquest. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 32s. net. [Just out, 


PARIS IN ’48. 


Letters from a Resident describing the Events of the Revolution. 
By Baroness BONDE (née ROBINSON). Edited by Mrs, WARR. 


Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 
A Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. 
By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of “Pyramids and Progress,” &c. 
Dedicated to Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, F.RB.S. 
With 500 Examples of Scarabs from the Author’s Collection, many Royal Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
The Translations by F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Not only every student of Egyptology, but all who are interested in antiquities, will be charmed with 
this beautiful and instructive, yet never pretentious volume.”—Spectator, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
BOOKS I.-VIII. 


Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, 
Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford; Author of a Manual of “Latin Literature,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


The Ideal Spectator—The Dramatic Critic—Old and New Criticism. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 























[Just out. 





A WORK OF POETRY. 


THE PIPES OF PAN. 


From the Book of Myths. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Just out. 





READY ON MAY 6ra. 
A NEW NOVEL BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ John Charity,” 


ENTITLED 


THE PINCH OF PROSPERITY. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPANISH PRINCIPIA.—Part I. 4. 2t,52ani2 
Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith’s 
**Prineipia Latina.” By H. J. WEINTZ. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


KEY TO SPANISH PRINCIPIA.—Part I. 1s. 


[Ready next week. 








MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
TWO NEW MAPS. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE (ai different Epochs). Two Maps on one 
sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net paper. [Just out, 
THE EASTERN EMPIRES including EGYPT. Two Maps on 
one sheet, 2s, cloth ; 1s, net paper. [Just out, 

A Complete List of the Maps in this Series will be sent post-free on application, 








France, Germany, Indi 
China, &c. J a, 


1126.,0163..082 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 
By GEORGE MOORE, 


Author of “Evelyn Innes,” “Sister Teresa,” &c. 
Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, 6s, 


THE FIRST THREE REVIEWS: 


“Told with a skill and a sureness of touch that Mr. Moore has 

hardly achieved before in so sustained and dignified 2 manner.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“The reader will find it keen, observant, elaborate, like the rest 
of Mr. Moore’s books, touched here and there with a certain glow 
of beauty, or rhythmic passion, which strike one as more sincere, 
more humanly felt, than are the passages of passion or beauty in 
his former works.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Few have attained such a clear insight into the springs of 
action, such a power of sketching a situation in a few sentences, so 

enetrating a glance into the complex dreams and desires of the 
loaee soul,” —Daily News. 


WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS. 
Their Conquest of Britain. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE, Author of “Cromwell and his Times,” &c. 


Illustrated, small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





[Just ready. 








WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


THE TEMPLE. 


By GEORGE HERBERT. Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. With 
an Introduction by the author of “John Inglesant.” Feap. svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE FOR NON- 
CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. Main). 
and Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





With numerous Illustrations 
Third Impression. 





AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the Founder 
of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). 


By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. With 47 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of ‘‘ Julian the Philosopher.” Cloth gilt, large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTORS. 


By H. EDITH LEGGE. With a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
and Illustrated by about 40 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND DEBATE. 


Ry GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Cheap Edition. Second Impression, 
Paper covers, ls. net. 

















TWO NEW PSEUDONYMS. 
AS A TREE FALLS. 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, Author of “ The Poet and Penelope.” 


Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. 6d. [Second Impression. 


A NE’ER DO WELL. 
By VALENTINE CARYL. 


Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. 6d. [May 11th. 





*,* Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S Spring Announcement List of 
snportant new Biographies, Historical Works, Fiction, &c., will be 
sent free on application. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on Tuesday, Ma 
Novel of Modern Society :— BY Sth, omy 


PIGS IN CLOVER, 


BY 
FRANK DANBY. 


** And each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard. 
Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 
The coward does it witha kiss. ., 
” 
PIGS IN CLOVER, 
BY 


FRANK DANBY., 





MR. CONRAD’S NEW BOOK, 
TYPHOON. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “Youth,” &6, 


The Times.— It is always an intellectual stimulus to read } 
and he has written little that is finer th * Typhoon. Nee 
Mr. Kipling has quite the same power of intense vividness. He has the Yn 
inspiration of the sea.” . 


THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 


The Athenzwm.—* The book contains fine work, notably the beautiful word: 
pictures of spring in ‘April,’ of Capri in ‘September,’ and half-a-dozey 
others which in themselves make it well worth reading.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Truth.—'' Mr. Zangwill has surpassed himself in ‘The Groy Wig.’ But al] 
the other stories in the volume are worthy of this picturesque realist,” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ The Last Sentence,” &, 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Finely conceived and finely told.’ 


CATHERINE STERLING, 


By NORMA LORIMER, 


THOROUGHBREDS. 


A Sporting Novel. 
By W. A. FRASER, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


ww 


A NEW HUMOURIST. 














Mr. JOHN LANE will publish on Thursday, 
May 7th, a New and Original Story, 
entitled “Nine Points of the Law,” by 
a New Writer, Mr. Wilfrid Scarborough 
Jackson. The Publisher claims that his 
Author has written a Story of humorous 
complications which has not been sur- 
passed since 1882, 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON 
By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON 
READY ON MAY 7th. 


At all the Libraries and Bookstalls. 


Price 6/- 


ee 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


g “ very varied interest; a durable addition to bio- 
enn s sane S is «veritable yionaoe to be guided through a rich 
taqallery of great Englishmen by the wide culture, the sound judgment, 

yor the unfailing fairness of Mr. Bryce....... A book which is only too brief, and 
as he desire for a continuation.” 





prompts t 





2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations, in 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


By his Son, 

















1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year 1903. Edited by J. Scotr Kruitiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 








A SUPPLEMENT TO 


SIR WILLIAM DRAKE’S CATA- 
LOGUE OF THE ETCHED WORK OF SIR 
FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN, P.R.E. By H. Nazrer 


HarRInGToN. 8vo, lis. net. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


THE ASTRONOMER-POET OF PERSIA, Kendered Jinto English 
Verse. Imperial 8vo, parchment, 10s. 6d. 


JEWISH HISTORY. An Essay in the 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. ByS.M.Dusnow. From the Authorised 
German Translation. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ADDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 


TION. By Epwarp Lee Hicks, M.A., Canon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. 


Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. By 
H.L.S.and L. H.S. Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


AComedy. By Percy Mackare, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL 


PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, for 
the Years 1893-1902. Edited by E. J. Brooxsmiru, B.A., Instructor of 
Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 6s. 




















THE IMPEACHMENT AND TRIAL OF 


ANDREW JOHNSON, Seventeenth 


President of the United States, A History. By Davip MILLER Dewirr. 
8v0, 12s, 6d. net. 





RURAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Vol. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS 


HANDBOOK. A Manual of Simple Farm Accountsand ef Brief Advice on 
Rural Law. By Professor Isaac P. Roperts. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s, 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. net. 


ConTeNTS FoR APRIL. 
Penitential Discipline in the First Three Centuries. By the Rev. H. B. 
Swete, D.D.—Psalm CX. By the Rev. E. G. King, D.D.—The Greek Monas- 
teries in South Italy. I. By the Rev. K. Lake.—“ Reason and Revelation.” 


By the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare.—Documents: Texts Attributed to Peter of 
Alexandria, By W. E. Crum.—Notes and Studies.—Reviews.—Chronicle. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


TWO NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE, 


. By ELINOR GLYN. Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 

** Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all country houses will be 

the most-talked-of book. Unaffectedly charming.”--Datly Chronicle, 
Ambrosine is a charming little person.”—Standard, 


ae 
CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” 
A Tale of 98. By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 
“The descriptions are vivid and the dialogue Is brilliant.” 
—Scotsman, 

**The book cannot fail to make a deep impressi 
open it.”—Manchester Guardian. 4 “ eidbis rate: 

**It treats of a period in whieh the worst human passions raged 
unchecked, and it deals with them in a spirit of relentless candour. 
Mr. Buckley has great gifts.”—Spectator. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 


MarGaret L. Woops. Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 

‘*Have we a poet?......If we have no other, we have, at any rate, the anthor 
of ‘The Princess of Hanover.’......Free and original use of metre......Over- 
powering dramatic interest......It isa terrible and moving story, full of strongly 
drawn characters.”’—Monthly Review. 


CLOTH, 2s. Net; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. Net. 
ROSSETTI. By F.M.Hvuerrer. 50 Illustrations. 
DURER. By L. EckeNstTeIN. 37 Illustrations. 
REMBRANDT. By A. BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
FREDO. WALKER. By C. Buack. 33 Illustrations, 

gravure Frontispiece.) 
MILLET. By R. Rotuanp. 32 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST OUT. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By C. Mavciarm, 50 Illustrations. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. 


GrorG Groxav. 4 Illustrations, 
JUST OUT. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By 


CuaRLes Hotrorp, Curator of the National Gallery of British Art (Ta 
Gallery). With 52 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 
PAPER, 1s. 64. NET; CLOTH, 2s. NET. 

* Once again we are able unreservedly to congratulate the editor and publisher 
of the ‘ Greenback Ltbrary.’......Outstandingly good......./ An admirable and distin. 
guished piece of workmanship....... Breathes the spirit of true romance.......The 
author scorned to use the clumsy sensationalism by which many better-known 
writers have won their eirculation.”—ATHENZUM, 

“THE ART OF FRESHNESS, 


A SERIES REMARKABLE FOR 
GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmsy, 
BUSH STUDIES. By Barsara Baynton. 


‘* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 

—Daily Mail. 
‘* Has a quality surpassed by nothing we have had from Australia in recent 
years.” —Ladies’ Field. 


SUCCESS. By R. B. Cunnincname GRAHAM. 

‘* This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as 
the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm......Full 
of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical —— 
—Athenzum, 











(Photo- 











JUST OUT. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“To those who want to read the real characters of saints in real history it 
will be welcome. By the wise it will be accepted asa valuable page of history.” 
—Spectator. 


PETER ABELARD. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


**Intensely alive, vividly human, pins with the ordinary impulses 
of a complex human character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A GIRL AMONG the ANARCHISTS. 
By ISABEL MEREDITH. 
Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME IN “THE SAINTS” SERIES, 


ST. TERESA. 


By HENRI JOLY, Author of ‘* The Psychology of the Saints,” &., and 
General Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Previously Issued Volumes in this Series :—Psychology of the Saints. By H. 
Joly.—St. Clotilda. By G. Kurth.—St. Ignatius Loyola. By H. Joly.— 
St. Francis de Sales. By A. Hatzfeld.—St. Ambrose. By de Broglie.— 
Joan of Arc. By L. Petit de Julleville.—St. John Chrysostom. By Aimé 
Puech.—St. Augustine. By A. Hatzfeld.—St. Vincent de Paul. By de 
Broglie.—St. Louis. By M. Sepet.—St. Jerome. By Largent.—St. Nicholas. 
By Jules Roy.—St. Dominic. By Jean Guiraud.—St. Anthony. By Abbé 
Lepitre.—St. Cajetan. By R. de Maulde la Claviére. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 



















—— 





PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN gives each Quarter Prizes to the value of over £200, 


TO LOVERS OF POETRY. 


The following Twelve Quotations are set this week in the ‘COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” QUOTATION PRIZE COMPETITIOg 
Prizes to the value of £3, £2, and £1 are awarded each week. ; ; 5 

For particulars, send for a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., to be obtained from the PUB LISHRR 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Send six stamps. _ 4 

As will be seen, although some of the Quotations are familiar to all those having even a slight knowledge of Poetry, some ary 
exceedingly recondite. The fact that a competitor is not able to trace more than three or four of the Quotations should not, 
therefore, deter him or her from entering for the Competition; especially because Quarterly CONSOLATION PRIZES will ty 
awarded to three or more competitors who have failed to gain a weekly prize, but who have gained the largest aggregate of marky 
during the quarter. One mark will be given for each Quotation correctly traced. 

These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN :— 





ia for death, Immortal Bird. 5.—O brave new world 9,—The untrampled deserts, where the s; 
ithe cnet aae : That has such people in’t! sien 
= Tet 10.—Ah, how simple to these cates com 
.— Will not the villain drown? , . 
2. 6.—Thy elder brother I would be, Was that crude apple that divertel Be, 
$,—Far, far from me be banished such a thought! Thy father, anything to thee, 11.—Yet do one thing at least I can— 
I only argue to be better taught. Love a man or hate a man 
7.—The reader droned from the pulpit Supremely. 
1 Like the murmur of many bees. 
4,—If you no longer love me, ap 12,—Or ever the knightly years were gong 
To friendship why preten . With the old world to the grave 
Unworthy was the lover 8,—Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! I was a king in Babylon ; 
Unworthy be the friend, What triumph ! hark !—what pain ! And you were a Christian slave. 








NOTICE.—A person wishing to enter for this Competing who has not time to get a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN and use the regulation Coupon can ext 
out this Advertisement, write the Names of the Poets under each Quotation recognised, and send the same with 6 stamps to the MANAG RB, Coury 
GENTLEMAN OF¥FicE. A copy of the paper will then be forwarded in due course, but the cutting from the SPECTATOR will in the circumstances by 
accepted instead of a Coupon. The name and address of the Competitor should be written on the SPECTATOR cutting. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — 


THE “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 
Prizes to the value of £6 Awarded Every Week. 
Send for Particulars to the MANAGER, THe County GENTLEMAN OFFICES, 3 Wellington St., Strand, W.C, 


Amateur Photographers should not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity of entering at once for 
these Weekly Prizes (the fourth of which will be Awarded on Saturday, May 16th), as the Competition is likely 
to be far more severe in later numbers. 

N.B.—Photographs of any size may be sent in, and may be mounted or unmounted as the competitor prefers. 


TO SOLVERS OF ACROSTICS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Quarter Prizes value £30. In addition to this, at the end of each Quarter 
there are awarded Consolation Prizes value £10. Send for Particulars as above. 


If You Want to Buy or Sell {If You Want Old Statuary 











PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, OR GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
EGGS, POULTRY, &c., such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 
Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAN, THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTyY GENTLEMAN, 





asking for particulars of our Free Register of Country Produce. 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
If You Want to Buy If You Want a Gardener, 
a Dog or a Horse, GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, 


THE COU NTY GENTLEMAN SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
s 
Apply to the MANAGER, Tuz County GENTLEMAN, THE COUNTY GE NTLEMAN. 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Apply to the MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





k th COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
ae of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners; the | large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. places. 


If You Want to Buy a Country Property 


OR TO TAKE A FURNISHED HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER, send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 
Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week particulars, not only of almost all the Cheap Land for Sale in the 
United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates for Sale or Hire. 














THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. Established 1862. Published 
every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 3 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address— Whipstocks, Londos.” 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





ACADEMY.—A valuable and fitting conclusion to the great work.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s, net, in cloth; or $2s. net, in half-morooce. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. 


Every name about whic 


Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. 


h substantive biographic information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three 


An Epitome is given of the leading facts and dates that 


have been already recorded at length in the pages of the original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and 


page where the full article appears. 


The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make bare facts and dates as ready of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have been corrected in the Index ; but, with that reservation, the 
Index literally reflects, in brief and bald outline, the results embodied in the Dictionary and Supplement. 
The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross references number 3,474, 


PRESS OPINIONS, 


TIMES.—‘‘ This newly-published INDEX AND EPITOME may seem 
a mere trifle compared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable 
piece of work......As far as we have been able to test it this design 
has been so admirably carried out as to give the work a real 
value and importance of its own.” 

STANDARD.—‘‘ The appeal of the INDEX AND EPITOME is two- 
fold. Those who are fortunate enough to possess the ‘ Dietionary 
of National Biography’ will find this convenient clue of the 
utmost service. There are, however, thousands of homes where 
questions of expenditure and shelf-room block the admission of a 
large and necessarily costly series of books, and it is certain 
that in such cases this volume will find an immediate welcome. 


GLOBE.—“ An invaluable addition to the list of books of reference. 
We have had brief biographical dictionaries before now, but 
none at once so comprehensive, so full, and so accurate as 


this.” 





SCOTSMAN.—“‘ This volume of the Dictionary will soon be the best- 
thumbed of them all. Only long and frequent use upon particular 
occasions fully tests a book of this kind; but it needs no very 
exhaustive scrutiny to reveal that the EPITOME is a work well 
organised, of exact learning, and of a careful compilation. Useful 
in itself, it must largely enhance the usefulness of the Dictionary 
which it serves.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Some books we commit to the consideration 
of our readers with pleasure, some with confidence; but the 
acquisition of this work recommends itself to any educated man 
or woman, not otherwise provided, as something more than a duty, 
as a privilege, a certificate of English citizenship.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘A volume of the highest practical 
utility.....We have tested the work by several consultations, and 


have found it answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 
preface.” 


*,* PROSPECTUS POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of the 


ial, Political and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian 
aon By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford, &e. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* An account of Australia based on seven years of Colonial urban life; 
with chapters on Australian history, politics, society, literature, and education. 
It discusses the economic outlook, and considers Separation and Imperial 
Union as rival possibilities of national development. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY 


AFFECT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. _ Reprinted 
with Additions and Notes from the Spectator. | VIGILANS SED 
EZQUUS. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ A work of art of a delightfully spontaneous description. It is 
real and natural from beginning to end.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very amusing little drama.......Altogether, the story is 
very pleasant and satisfactory reading.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ A charming bit of romance....... A very clever story, 
told with considerable skill and a sense of the dramatic.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of 


**A Cardinal and his Conscience” and 
“My Lord Winchenden.” SECOND IMPRESSION—Crown 8Vve, 6s. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A well-written and interesting story......above the average 
of modern fiction.” 

TIMES,—“ A pretty, pleasant tale, and the definition of the ‘triumph’ 
suggests a thoughtful conception of what constitutes success, The climax is 
well-kept and is satisfactory.” 

GENTLEWOMAN.—“ An ensemble of great fascination and genuine literary 
value....... Graham Hope has drawn the refined, patient, and unobtrusively 
strong diplomatist with a most nice discrimination.” 


ROVING HEARTS. By K. and Hesxern 


PRICHARD, Authors of ‘‘A Modern Mercenary,” ‘‘ Karadac: Count of 
Gersay,” ‘‘ Tammer’s Duel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic 
concentration and their vivid interpretation of some of the most notable 
characteristics of the British race.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“* Roving Hearts’ shows a great advance on anything 
K. and H. Prichard have previously written...... Mr. Prichard and his mother 
may be warmly congratulated on the briliiant analysis of character and the 
powers of description which they present to us.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ Every page is interesting. These stories are gems of 
skilful craftsmanship,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ The reader will not have gone far before he is 
aware of a very distinct originality as well as of an excellence of workman- 
ship which need fear few rivals, however distinguished 10 any particular line.” 

KETCH.— The style of these short stories, the manner of teiling, and 
Ss oe matter are so delightfully varied that this collection is especially 
@. 





| NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 


AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH,” “THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN,” “ PECCAVI,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND 
HONOUR.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, 


AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G HUTCHINSON, 


AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY MABRY,” “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” &c. 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. De La Pasture, 
Author of ‘‘ Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘* Adam at &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An excellent novel......A firm and generous 
hand touches in each character deftly line by line, and at the end we take leave 
of the little company regretfully, as of a gathering of friends.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ A carefully thought out and well-presented novel, in which 
we find ourselves at once held close by the plot and delighted with the 
characterisation.” 

PUNCH.—“‘ CORNELIUS’ will distinctly advance the author’s reputation, 
which is saying a good deal since she wrote ‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Bernarp 
E. J. CAPES, Author of “‘ The Lake of Wine,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[THIRD IMPRESSION. 
TRUTH.—“ As stirring a tale as one would wish to read.’”’ 
PUNCH.—“ A romance of thrilling interest...... taken for all in all, it is one 
of the very best romances the Baron has come across for some considerable 
time.” 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREsgsg 


SOOSOSOOSS SO SOSSOSSSHSHOSSSSOOOOO OO OM 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP—GERMANY. By H. A.L. Fisner, M.A, 8vo, cloth 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALFRED THE GREAT. Being the Ford Lectures for 196i 


By CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A. With an Appendix and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL. By Rocer Bicetow Merry 


A.M. Harv., B.Litt. Oxon. With a Portrait and Facsimile, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 18s. net. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT AND THE LAST THIRTY YEARS OF Typ 


ROMAN DOMINION. By ALFRED J. BUTLER, D.Litt.,F.S.A. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST. A few Copies of the American Edition of Vol, y 
(which has been out of print in the English Edition for some years) can now be obtained for 21s. each. The American book measures 8} by 52 inch 
against 9} by 64 inches, the size of the English book. 8S, ag 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN TO AMERICA. Edited by E. J. Payy, 


M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. First and Second Series, 5s. each. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By James Bryce, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8yo, 


cloth, 25s. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Caamsers, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. [Immediately 
ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, AND INTERLUDES. Specimens of th 


Pre-Elizabethan Drama, including “ Everyman.” Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFBED W. POLLARD, M.A. Third Editi 
Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. On, 


THE LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE.  Re-edited from the unique MS. Laud 108, in 


the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER. In 4 vols. Edited from the Manuscripts, 


with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G.C. MACAULAY, M.A. Demy 8vo, buckram, with Facsimiles, 16s. each, 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. _ Hdited from the Original Texts, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Facsimiles, by FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, lds. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY. Now for the first time Collected, and Edited 


from the Earliest Quartos ; with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By RB. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, after the Original Texts, by the 


Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With 2 Collotypes of Handwriting, and 9 Facsimile Title-pages, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ESSAYS OF JOHN DRYDEN. Selected and Edited by W. P. Kern, M.A. In 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A, 1, 


QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; feap. 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


CEST DAUCASIN ET DE NICOLETE. Reproduced in Photo-facsimile and Type-translitera. 


tion from the unique MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and Edited by F. W. BOURDILLON, M.A, Small 4to, half-vellum, 24s, net, 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Georce Saintspury, M.A. Fifth 


Edition, Revised (with the Section on the Nineteenth Century greatly enlarged). Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES AND NOTABLE MATTERS IN THE WORKS 


OF DANTE. By PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Small 4to, buckram, 25s. net. 


APPIAN’S CIVIL WARS: Book JI. Edited by J. L. Stracnan-Davinson, M.A. Witha 


Map to illustrate the Social and Civil Wars, Explanatory Notes, and Appendix on Pompey’s Route over the Alps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE HARMONICS OF ARISTOXENUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, 


and Index of Words, by HENRY S. MACRAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Huszrr H. Panny, 


Vol. III of the Oxford History of Music. 8vo, cloth, l5s, net. 
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